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Under  the  Elms 

Brown's  229th  year  begins  . . .  the  John  Hay  Library 
receives  Orwell's  1984  manuscript .  . .  former  dean 
Harriet  Sheridan  dies  at  sixty-seven  . .  .  and  the  John  /  ^ 
Carter  Brown  Library  hosts  a  monthlong  conference 
on  maritime  history. 
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The  Quincentennial  Quagmire 

Brown  historian  Thomas  E.  Skidmore  reflects 

on  Christopher  Columbus's  voyage,  hero  worship, 

and  deposed  sacred  cows. 


A  Genuine  Unknown  Hero 

Many  students  find  their  first  week  on  campus 
difficult.  For  Fritz  Pollard  '19,  those  first  scrimmages 
-  both  on  and  off  the  field  -  were  brutal. 


What  Is  It  about  Harry  Truman? 

In  his  Convocation  address,  biographer  David 
McCullough  debunked  the  claims  of  Truman- 
wannabes  and  urged  the  entering  class  to  strive 
for  three  qualities  that  marked  the  forty-third 
president:  moral  courage,  a  sense  of  history, 
and  self-knowledge. 


Friend  of  the  Court 

As  U.S.  solicitor  general,  Kenneth  W.  Starr  '69  A.M.  is 
sometimes  called  the  Tenth  Justice. 
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Cover:  Christopher  Columbus,  from  Jan  van  der 
Straet's  Ligur  Tenitoribus  Oceani  Superatis  Alterius. 
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Carrying  the  Mail 
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Laughing  at  angst 

Editor:  A  sincere  thank-you  for  the 
delightful  cover  and  "post-graduation 
angst"  article  in  your  June/July  1992 
issue.  Over  the  years  the  BAM  has 
consistently  published  well-written, 
thoughtful,  and  provocative  features,  but 
laugh-out-loud  covers  and  stories  have 
been  rarer  than  politically  incorrect 
Brown  undergraduates.  Kudos  to  you, 
Brian  Floca,  and  Jeff  Shesol. 

Marinn  Baitdidos  Todd  '69 

Ithaca,  N.Y. 


Next  door  to  whom? 

Editor:  Glancing  through  the  June/July 
issue  of  the  BAM  as  I  ate  my  lunch  yes- 
terday, I  slowed  down  to  read  every 
word  of  the  fascinating  profiles  of  stu- 
dents on  financial  aid.  I  was  taking  a 
break  from  working  on  an  essay  about 
the  difficulties  of  using  multicultural 
materials  in  classrooms  full  of  students 
(Caucasian)  who  are  so  used  to  being 
part  of  mainstream  U.S.  society  that 
they  have  rarely  paused  to  consider  that 
they  have  a  particular  ethnicity,  much 
less  a  race.  The  diverse  backgrounds 
of  the  students  tiiscusseci  and  their  com- 
mitments to  community  service  made 
me,  once  a  scholarship  student  myself, 
proud  of  my  alma  mater.  1  began  to 
muse  about  program  development  pos- 
sibilities at  the  university  where  1  teach. 
How  startled  I  was,  then,  to  encounter 
the  stereotype  of  the  "Girl  Next  Door"  - 
a  Caucasian  lionized  as  normative  after 
all.  Of  course,  I  recognize  that  white  stu- 
dents are  the  majority  at  Brown,  and  in 
U.S.  higher  education  generally.  My 
objection  is  to  the  language  that  points 
out  someone  as  more  regular  than  oth- 
ers. What  is  a  "girl  next  door?"  Some- 
one ordinary,  perhaps  overlooked, 
someone  who's  been  taken  for  granted 


as  always  being  there,  someone  who 
might  marry  the  "boy  next  door."  But 
isn't  the  point  of  the  profiles  that  all 
these  men  and  women  are  extraordi- 
nary? And  don't  you  think  that  the  other 
women  (and  men)  you  featured  in  this 
article  have  probably  lived  next  door  to 
some  people  who  took  them  for  granted 
as  ordinary,  normal?  Ah,  but  the  other 
students  are  perhaps  not  as  likely  to 
have  lived  next  door  to  your  readers. 
1  feel  a  renewed  sense  of  purpose  for  my 
essay. 

Please  be  careful.  Tokenism  is  not 
something  to  take  pride  in,  and  institu- 
tionalized racism  can  manifest  itself  in 
some  pretty  subtle  ways. 

Virginia  A.  Chappell  '66 

Milwaukee 


Overworked? 

Editor:  I  enjoyed  BAM's  June /July  arti- 
cle profiling  seven  financial-aid  recipi- 
ents. Their  many  accomplishments 
underscore  the  fact  that  need-blind 
admissions  are  essential  to  the  future  of 
the  Brown  community.  However,  I  was 
concerned  about  Rebecca  Bliss  '92's 
statement  that  she  has  worked  at  least 
forty  hours  a  week  while  at  Brown  in 
order  to  pay  her  living  expenses. 
While  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  and 
admiration  for  Ms.  Bliss's  ability  to 
work  her  way  through  college  (as  well 
as  her  outstanding  dedication  to  volun- 
teer service),  I  feel  Brown  must  place 
limits  (twenty  hours  a  week,  for  example) 
on  the  iiumber  of  hours  a  full-time  stu- 
dent may  work  and  award  financial  aid 
accordingly.  Need-blind  admissions  are 
meaningless  if  the  financial  aid  package 
assumes  a  student  should  have  a  full- 
time  job  scraping  plates  at  the  Ratty! 

Marjory  Morris  Sclig  '86 

Newington,  Conn. 
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The  Biw^FlMiwreity  iVgwiiex 


The  Agendex  is  the  perfect  organizer  for  the  Brown  alumnus.  It's 
a  handsome  loose-leaf  six-ring  binder,  organized  by  subject,  that 
keeps  track  of  the  person's  day,  month  and  year.  The  Agendex  func- 
tions as  a  notebook,  12  month  diary  ('93  included),  address  book, 
data  base,  travel  companion  and  more.  All  in  a  compact  3  'A"  X  6y4" 
page  format  that  is  compatible  with  standard  paper  refills,  including 
Filofax*  and  Dayrunner* .  The  Agendex 's  sections  can  be  organized 


This  "Agendex" 

y  organizer  proudly 

/  bears  the  seal  of  Brown 

!Jniversity,  embossed  on 

rich,  top  grain  leather.  The 

endex  is  made  for  the  Brown 

,iimnus  on  the  go,  because  now 

■    riell  be  able  to  keep  track  of  where 

he's  going. 

to  fit  the  individual's  personal  requirements  and  it  provides  many 
thoughtful  features  including  pockets  for  receipts,  business  cards, 
etc.  The  Agendex 's  functionality  is  matched  only  by  its  stunning 
looks;  its  superb  top  quality  leather,  beautifully  finished,  is  exactly 
what  you'd  expect  from  a  quality  business  accessory  that  carries  the 
Brown  seal.  Full  money  back  guarantee.  Available  in  Black,  Brown 
and  Burgundy.  Call  toll-free  to  order,  or  mail  the  coupon  below. 


k  portion  of  your  purchase  price  will  be  donated  to  the  Brown  University  Alumni  Association. 


•Filofax  and  Dayrunner  arc  registered  trademarks 


The  Agendex  $100  each 


n  Black 


CREDIT  CARD  ORDERS,  PLEASE  CALL  TOLL  FREE 
1-800-883-8118 


Please  send  me: 

Copies  of  the 

Brown  Agendex  ^^ 

Residents  of  NJ  and  NY 

please  add  applicable  sales  lax. 

Add  $4.95  for  shipping  and  handling 

Grand  total. 

n  My  check  or  money  order  is  enclosed 
nVISA    D  MasterCard 

Account  # 


Exp.  Date . 
Signature  _ 


Name  . 


Address . 


City/State/Zip 


Year 


D  Burgundy 


Please  allow  4  to  6  weeks  for  delivery. 


Send  Order  to: 

Alumni  Leathers,  Inc. 
15  West  39th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y  10018 


Degree . 


What  happens  wH 
refuses  to  accept 


At  Mercedes-Benz  we've  found  that 
by  eliminating  the  word  "can't"  from 
our  thinking,  seemingly  contra- 
dictory feats  of  engineering  can  be 
accomplished. 

You  ^^i^Sr design  cars 
that  can  be  driven 

tiard  and  expect  them 
to  last  a  long  time. 

In  designing  cars  to  meet  the  great 
strains  of  high-speed  Autobahn 
driving,  Mercedes-Benz  has  also 
managed  to  achieve  the  best  lon- 
gevity record  of  any  luxury  car  sold 
throughout  the  past  15  years.' 

In  all  aspects  of  car-making, 
Mercedes  tends  to  take  a  long-term 
view  of  things.  Even  the  odometer 
goes  up  to  999,999  miles  (as  opposed 
to  just  5  digits  on  many  cars). 

Mileage  is  a  point  of  pride  among 


Mercedes  owners.  Many  proudly  dis- 
play grill  badges  signalling  250,000, 
500,000  or  1,000,000  kilometers. 

And  while  there's  no  guarantee 
that  your  Mercedes  will  last  this 
long,  at  least  two  diesels  that  we 
know  of,  that  were 
well-maintained  and 
repaired  over  the  years,  have  logged 
more  than  a  million  miles. 

You,^^ly  build 

elegant  cars  that  also 

have  the  lowest  cost 

of  ownership. 

You'd  expect  a  finely-tuned  car  like  a 
Mercedes  to  be  temperamental.  Yet 
IntelliChoice  Inc.^  forecasts  that  the 
Mercedes  190E  2.3  and  300D  2.5  will 
have,  on  average,  the  lowest  cost  of 
ownership,  over  a  5-year  period,  of 
any  car  in  their  respective  class. 


You  ^^^fbuild 

high  performance 

sedans  that  also 

lead  the  way  in  safety 

technology 

High  performance  cars  generally 
don't  provide  the  safety  features  of 


more  conservatively-designed  cars. 
But  Mercedes  couples  performance 
and  safety  engineering. 

According  to  Automobile  Mag- 
azine:^ "The  500E's  handling  char- 
acteristics are  'best  in  the  world,'"  yet 
its  safety  features  are  among  the 
most  advanced. 

Every  Mercedes  incorporates  a 
comprehensive  safety  system. 

In  the  event  of  a  frontal  collision, 
the  forked  structural  members  of  the 


'  Based  an  registralion  dala  for  years  19771991.  ^The  Complele  Car  Cost  Guide.  InlelliChoice,  Inc.,  San  lose,  CA.  I90[  2.3  rated  best  in  the  under  $40,000  luxury  class.  300D  2.5  rated  best  in  the  over  S40,000 

continuous  production,  1980-1989.  Airbags  are  supplemental  restraints.  Please  always  wear  your  Stat  belt. 


jn  a  car  company 
the  word  "can't"? 


body  help  to  channel  impact  energy 
away  from  the  passenger  cabin.  The 
front  crumple  zone  deforms.  The 
lower  steering  column  collapses.  The 
air  bag  is  deployed  (in  the  case  of 
certain  frontal  impacts)  to  cushion 


'Mercedes-Benz 


the  head  and  upper  body,  while  the 
Emergency  Tensioning  Retractors 
remove  seat  belt  slack.  Even  the 
brake  pedal  is  designed  to  swing 
away  from  the  driver's  foot.  All  in  a 
fraction  of  a  second.  While  the 
passengers  are  cocooned  in  a  rigid 
steel  cabin,  pioneered  by  Mercedes. 

You  (jpc  build 

cars  that  are 

both  innovative  and 

dependable. 

Innovation  often  causes  aggravation. 


until  the  "bugs"  are  worked  out.  But 
Mercedes  is  so  rigorous  in  its  testing 
that  new  inventions  tend  to  be  de- 
pendable from  the  start.  Like  the  5- 
point  multilink  suspension-the  most 
advanced  way  of  keeping  the  rear 


wheels  pointed  straight. 

^ And  roadster  seats  so 

strong  they  anchor  the  seat  belts  and 
shoulder  belts  (Autoweek  called  them 
"The  world's  most  innovative  seats").* 

You  ^WtTdesign 

cars  that  will  look 

new  today  and 

classic  tomorrow. 

The  body  design  of  the  Mercedes  is 
evolutionary,  not  revolutionary. 

A  Mercedes  looks  the  way  it  does 
because  of  function,  not  vanity. 

That's  why  Mercedes-Benz  auto- 
mobiles grow  old  gracefully,  some 


of  them  even  becoming  classics. 

You^yi^build  a 

wide  range  of  models 

and  expect  them 

to  have  high 

resale  value. 

Mercedes,  on  average,  have  retained 
the  highest  percentage  of  long-term 
resale  value  of  any  car  line.'  So  no 
other  car  helps  you  buy  a  new 
Mercedes  like  an  old  Mercedes. 

The  current  300SL  is  forecast  to 
retain,  on  average,  75%  of  its  value 
five  years  from  now.^ 

All  of  which  goes  to  prove  that 
with  Mercedes  you  don't  have  to  give 
up  anything  to  get  everything. 

For  information,  call  1-800-846-6372 


Sacrifice  nothing. 


fuxury  class  (this  model  not  available  in  California).  ^Automobile  Magazine,  April  1992.  *  Autoweek,  April  1992.  ^Urban  Science  Applications,  Inc.,  1992.  Based  on  analysis  of  resale  data  for  mrs  in 
©t992  Mercedes-Benz  of  North  America,  Inc.  Montvate,  A'./.,  Member  of  the  Daimler-Benz  Group. 


ancestor  Thomas  Hine's 
arrival  in  France,  Jacques 
and  Bernard  Hine  have 
reserved  one  of  their  richest  trea- 
sures, a  rare  1914  Grande  Champag,ne 
Co|,nac. 

Ihis  historic  vintage  promised 
extraordinary  quality;  with  the  Great 
War  in  progress,  its  destiny  lay  m  the 
hands  of  the  women.  Led  by  the  eldest, 
they  harvested  the  g,rapes,  made  the 
wine,  and  mastered  the  demanding  art 
of  distillation.  1914  came  to  be  known 
as  the  "Ladies'  Vintage." 

ihe  ele|,ance  and  finesse  of  this 


A^ed  in 

wood  for 

close  to 

half  a 

century 


vintage  are  enhanced  by  well-rounded 
flavors.  Its  aroma,  a  subtle  blend  of 
flowers,  spices  and  tobacco,  ^ives  it 
an  extraordinarily  rich  bouquet. 


Ouch  a  precious  elixir  requires 
an  equally  precious  presentation. 

ihe  Hines  called  upon  master 


,t.V;s«^9>i  ; 


ff'fMi' 


artisans  to  craft  impressive  pieces 
worthy  of  the  Cognac  they  would 
hold. 

World-renowned  Baccarat, 
maker  of  fine  crystal,  took  up  the  chal- 
lenge of  crafting,  the  decanter.  Their 
most  gifted  craftsmen  etched  and 
numbered  each  piece  by  hand. 

Jacques  and  Bernard  Hine 
have  created  their  own  |,lass.  Pure 
crystal,    tulip-shaped   g,lasses — four 


MIME 


^^^ 


per  set— maximize 
the  Cog,nac's  full 
ran^e  of  aromatic 
components. 

Jewels  such 
as  these  deserve  a 
worthy  setting.  Hine  commissioned  a 
renowned  cabinetmaker  to  produce 
an  ele|,ant  case  of  Indian  macassar 
ebony  and  Honduran  mahog,any, 
inlaid  with  violet  wood. 

ihe  case  is  crafted  according 
to  the  principals  and  with  the  same 
materials  as  the  finest  cig,ar  humidor, 
ihe  result  of  this  association  of 
craftsmen  is  something,  rare.  In  trib- 
ute to  their  forebear,  Jacques  and 
Bernard  Hine  have  named  it  the 
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SIIPBIIEHS  OF  COGNAC 

THOMAS  HIKE  &  C  JAH1AC 


Thomas  Hine  &  C 


"Talent  de  Thomas  Hine."  And  it  is 
now  available  to  you.  So  you  can  share 
in  the  centuries-old  traditions  that 
have  always  g,one  into  Hine  Cog,nac. 


For  more  information  contact  Clicquot,  Inc., 
717  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  NY  10022  or  call 
212-888-7575. 


The  fate  of  Eats 

Editor:  Dean  Coffin's  comments  in  the 
BAM  issue  of  May  1992  brought  back 
some  pleasant  memories.  He  mentioned 
the  nightly  door-to-door  sandwich  busi- 
ness he  helped  me  to  operate  during 
the  1931-32  school  year  and  which  he, 
presumably,  carried  on  for  his  own 
account  in  1933.  I've  often  wondered 
what  became  of  our  efforts.  Does  the  call 
"EATS"  continue  to  be  heard  around 
the  campus  and  the  fraternity  houses? 
Fill  me  in  if  you  can.  Dean.  I  think  you 
should  know,  too,  that  thanks  to  Ben 
Brown's  fraternal  urging,  I  carried  a 
spear  for  Sock  and  Buskin. 

Ben  Murpluf  '32 

Smithfield,  R.I. 


BDH  and  the  UCS 

Editor:  Jacob  Levy's  article  on  the  Broim 
Daily  Herald  [April]  brought  back  fond 
memories  of  the  creation  of  the  Under- 
graduate Council  of  Students-BDH  con- 
tract in  1985.  I  was  involved  with  the 
UCS  at  that  time,  and  I  remember  the 
controversy  surrounding  the  creation  of 
the  contract. 

My  recollection  is  that  other  campus 
publications  were  the  most  concerned 
with  the  contract  to  purchase  the  BDH 
for  daily  distribution  throughout  the 
campus.  I  believed  then  that  universal 
access  to  the  daily  newspaper  served 
an  important  unifying  purpose  and  also 
raised  the  level  of  campus  debate.  Al- 
though 1  have  not  been  able  to  see  first- 
hand what  has  happened  over  the  last 
six  years,  it  seems  continuous  support  of 
UCS  referenda  on  the  subject  has  vali- 
dated the  existence  of  the  contract. 

I  can't  speak  for  current  or  recent 
past  UCS  administrations,  but  1  do  know 
our  UCS  never  received  any  special 
treatment  from  the  BDH.  1  would  be  very 
surprised  if  that  has  changed  since  1986. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  long  live  the 
contract  and  the  BDHl 

Matt  Carroll  '86 

Cleveland 


Multiculturalism 

Editor:  The  summer  evening  was  chillier 
than  expected.  Amidst  the  heavily 
sweatered  crowd,  three  Brits,  a  Pennsyl- 
vanian,  an  lowan,  and  a  Rhode  Islander 
(myself)  sipped  excellent  brandy  from 


a  silver  flask  and  watched  the  spectacle 
of  Aida  unfold  under  the  rich  Budapest 
sky.  It  was  my  first  opera;  I  couldn't 
read  the  playbill,  but  I  understood  the 
tale  and  fell  in  love  with  the  art  form. 

At  that  particular  moment  in  July 
1989, 1  fully  appreciated  the  worth  of  my 
Brown  education.  As  I  sat  under  that 
sky  in  Budapest,  listening  to  the  Hun- 
garian chatter,  the  Italian  operas,  and  the 
occasional  brandy-laden  Cockney  blast 
in  my  ear,  the  enormous  unifying  force 
of  great  art  struck  a  chord.  Life  in 
Hungary  was  difficult,  but  forty  years 
of  oppression  failed  to  crush  the  great 
worship  of  art  for  which  that  country  is 
known. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  maintain 
the  full  beauty  of  brilliant  writing  in 
translation,  the  value  of  the  multicultural 
novel  (and  poem)  is  undeniable.  While 
I  do  not  fully  support  mandated  multi- 
culturalism (one  form  of  intolerance  and 
ignorance  is  as  bad  as  the  next),  I  was 
pleased  to  see  Arthur  Blaustein's  read- 
ing list  {BAM,  February).  In  this  veii\, 
1  would  like  to  add  four  wonderful 
books,  two  of  which  were  on  the  syl- 
labus for  a  Brown  course,  "The  Culture 


of  Post-ColoniaHsm,"  and  one  of  which 
was  recommended  to  me  by  Professor 
Anani  Dzidzienyo.  They  are  Maps  by 
Nuruddin  Farah,  Shame  by  Salman 
Rushdie,  Change  of  Skin  by  Carlos 
Fuentes,  and  The  Cotillion  or  One  Bull  is 
Better  than  Half  the  Herd  by  John  Oliver 
KiUens. 

As  well,  we  should  perhaps  remem- 
ber that  we  need  to  look  no  further  than 
Providence  for  two  paragons  of  multi- 
culturalism. If  you  are  lucky  enough  to 
find  him  in  his  top-floor  warren.  Profes- 
sor Michael  Harper  is  an  eye-opening 
education  in  and  of  himself,  and  if  you 
can  locate  a  seat  in  his  ever-packed 
classes.  Professor  Dzidzienyo  might  just 
change  your  world  view. 

Jennifer  C.  Wayne  '88 

Menlo  Park,  Cahf . 

Non-English-speaking 
Ph.D.'s 

Editor:  For  the  record,  "homes  where  no 
English  is  spoken"  is  not  the  antithesis 
of  "homes  where  parents  have  Ph.D.'s" 
(June/July  BAM,  page  32).  Believe  it  or 


THE  FOX  HILL  VILLAGE  DIFFERENCE,  NO.  10: 


WITH  A  LITTLE  SHAKESPEAREJ 


There  are  those  people  who  reside  at  our  cooperative 
retirement  community  who  feel  having  their  own  in-house 
theater  may  be  the  most  important  reason  for  living  here. 
They  can  pick  and  choose  between 
'f^        ^  ^k  putting  on  a  play  by  Shakespeare  or 

-  ■'^      one  by  Helen,  the  witty  woman 

down  the  hall.  They  appreci- 
ate that. 

There  are  others, 
however,  who  would 
argue  that  ownership  in 
the  place  you  retire  to 
should  be  the  most  impor- 
tant issue  to 
consider.  Control, 
having  a  say  in  what 
happens,  and  equity  are  the 
main  reasons  why  they  moved  here.       '~'*^ '      a*? 

And  still  there  are  those  community 
members  who  say,  "the  place  just  feels  right."    "^ 

And  the  discussion  continues. 

For  more  infonnatinn  call  or  write  JL   v^y\.  X    III   .1   .  V  I  I   ■(   ■/>!  t  r*. 

Longwood  Drive,  Westwood,  MA  02090  /  (617)329-4433 

FOX  HILL  VILLAGE,  OWNERSHIP  AND  SO  MUCH  MORE. 

Fox  Hill  Village  is  a  development  of  the  MGH  Health  Services  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  The 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  Brim  of  Massachusetts.  Inc.  a  subsidiary  of  The  Hillhaven  Corporation. 
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Fritz  Pollard: 


Autographed  Copies! 


Pioneer  in  Racial  Advancement 

by  jolin  M.  Carroll 

Frederick  Douglius  Fritz"  Pollard  broke  more  racial 
barriers  than  perhaps  any  man  of  his  race  in  this 
century.  V;  bile  a  t'odthal!  player  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity, he  became  the  first  black  to  play  in  the  Rose 
Bowl,  and  the  first  of  his  race  named  to  a  backfield 
position  on  W  alter  Camp's  All-America  team.  The 
first  black  quaterback  and  head  coach  in  the 
National  Football  League,  Pollard  recruited  from 
black  colleges  to  build  and  coach  a  powerful  all- 
black  pro  team. 

His  ambition  also  carried  him  into  business.  He 
established  one  of  the  first  all-black  investment 
securities  companies  and  then  published  the  first 
black  tabloid  in  New  York  City.  Pollard  also  pro- 
duced fdms  w  ith  an  all-black  cast  and,  as  a  booking 
agent,  integrated  dozens  of  nightclubs  that  previ- 
ously had  barred  black  entertainers.  $32.95 


•RITZ 
►LLARD 


5>^- 


Brown 
Bookstore 

Brown  University.  Box  1878 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912 
Mon.Sat  9.6,  Sun  I|.5  •  863-3168 


ORDERING  INFORMATION:  To  order  these  atxi  other  in-stock  titles,  to  special  order  boob,  or  to  receive  our  "hot  book 
list"  pbse  call,  fax  or  write.  Call  (401)  863-3168,  or  toll  free  outside  Rl  (Men  Fri,  9-5)  1 -800-662-2266,  ext  3168.  Fax 
(401)863-2233  or  write  Brown  University,  Box  1878,  Providence,  R102912.  On  orders  called  or  fa.xed,  please  allow 
for  in  stock  books  1-2  weeks,  for  distributor  orders,  2-4  weeks,  and  for  publisher  special  orders  4.8  weeks.  For  orders  mailed 
to  us,  add  one  week.  For  special  handling  ask  us  to  quote  overnight  or  2nd  day  rates. 

Handling/Shipping:  S3  for  1st  hardcover,  SI  each  additional  hardcover.  Paperbacks  S2  for  1st  book  and 
.50  cents  each  additional  paperback.  Up  to  S6  for  shipping.  Sales  tax  7%  (Rl  delivery  only) 

Checks  payable  to  Brown  Bookstore,  or  charge  to:    Mastercard Visa .American  Express 

Card  # Expiration  Date 

Signature 


The  Brown  Diploma  Frame 

Brown  University,  in  recognition  of  the  hard  work  and  commit- 
ment of  its  graduates,  has  commissioned  the  design  of  a  beautiful 
handmade  diploma  frame  that  will  serve  as  the  perfect  gift  and  an 
investment  in  the  preservation  of  a  very  valuable  document. 

Features  include: 

•  Burled  cut  walnut 

•  100%  acid-free  mat 

•  Gold  embossing  of  the 
University  name  and  crest 

To  order  by  mail,  please  send  to; 

Brown 
Bookstore 

244  Thayer  Street 
Providence,  Rl  02912 

Phone  Orders: 

800-662-2266,  Ext.  2099 


Qiy 

Frame 

Price  ea. 

Amt. 

Under/Graduate 

70,00 

M.D.Diploma 

75,00 

1 

Shipping  &  Handling* 

7,50 

•Canad. 

.  Mexico.  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  J20 

Total  $ 

Address  _ 


City/State  _ 
Zip  Code 


Make  rheclii  pa.vable  lo  Brown  BookstMT* 

Please  diarje  my 

MASTERCARD. 

VISAorMEX 


Cut  .Sumkff 


Phone . 


Please  allow  approximately  four  to 
six  weeks  for  delivery. 


not,  even  people  whose  first  language  is 
not  Hnglish  can  be  well  educated. 

Dclfiiui  Vaiiinicci  '85 

Houston 


Brown  Club  in  Britain 

Editor:  1  am  President  of  the  Brown  Uni- 
versity Club  of  Great  Britain.  This  letter 
is  an  invitation  to  faculty  members  and 
alumni  to  address  our  club  members  on 
their  academic  specialties  and  achieve- 
ments or  on  international  issues. 

We  have  canvassed  more  than  200 
members  of  our  club  to  determine  the 
kind  of  Brown  Club  events  they  would 
attend.  High  on  the  list  are  events  pro- 
viding more  information  about  Brown 
today,  its  curriculum,  where  its  gradu- 
ates go  after  Brown,  Brown's  role  in 
international  affairs.  A  meeting  with 
Professor  Martha  Nussbaum  last  sum- 
mer was  very  well  attended,  as  was  a 
reception  last  autumn  for  President  Gre- 
gorian. Brown  can  only  expect  to 
receive  financial,  moral,  and  other  sup- 
port from  its  alumni  if  it  keeps  alumni 
informed  about  such  current  issues.  Let- 
ters to  individual  faculty  members  have 
brought  a  "love  to  in  the  future"  reply 
but  little  more.  Other  Ivy  League  alum- 
ni clubs  in  London  regularly  have 
drinks,  meetings,  breakfasts,  lunches,  or 
seminars  with  faculty  and  prominent 
alumni  from  business  and  government. 

We  cannot  pay  for  speakers  but 
hope  members  of  the  faculty  and  inter- 
ested alumni  will  see  this  as  an  opportu- 
nity to  take  a  few  hours  while  in  Lon- 
don to  bring  Brown  to  alumni  abroad, 
keep  people  in  contact  with  the  Univer- 
sity and  cause  more  alumni  to  want  to 
help  Brown  financially  and  otherwise. 
Brown  has  many  prominent  alumni  in 
the  arts,  business,  and  government.  This 
is  a  way  you  can  volunteer  for  Brown 
and  make  Brown  alumni  even  more 
aware  of  what  a  fine  institvition  it  is  and 
the  contribution  it  has  made  and  is 
making  to  society. 

Nancy  B.  Turck  '68  B.A./M.A. 

Loncion 


Joe  Freedman's  gifts 

Editor:  I  am  writing  to  expand  on  Joseph 
Freedman's  obituary  {BAM,  December) 
as  it  did  not  include  Joe's  extensive  ser- 
vices to  Brown  and  to  higher  education 
in  general.  These  included  being  one  of 
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the  founding  members  of  the  Detroit 
Brown  Club,  later  to  become  the  Michi- 
gan Brown  Club.  Joe  was  a  spearhead  in 
the  very  active  club  activities  during 
the  midtile  part  of  the  century  and  in 
encouraging  young  people  to  go  to 
Brown.  I  know  this  firsthand.  He  was 
an  extremely  loyal  friend  of  my  parents, 
and  he  often  visited  our  home  during 
the  19505.  He  always  took  time  to  talk 
with  me  about  the  importance  of  doing 
well  in  school.  He  would  remind  me 
that:  "If  you  get  good  grades  you  can  go 
anywhere  you  want  to  go  to  college.  . . . 
You  might  even  be  able  to  go  to  Brown." 
When  it  came  time  for  me  to  apply  to 
college,  the  warmth  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  Detroit  Brown  Club  added  to  Joe's 
encouragement  led  me  to  apply  to  and 
eventually  enroll  at  Brown.  My  case 
was  one  of  many  over  the  years,  and  the 
combined  record  led  to  Joe  receiving  the 
Brown  Bear  Award  in  1967. 

Joe  was  also  deeply  involved  in 
helping  young  people  attend  colleges 
other  than  Brown.  In  1972  he  founded 
the  Joseph  Freedman  Financial  Aid 
Fund  through  the  Boys  and  Girls  Clubs 
of  Southeastern  Michigan.  According  to 
Raymond  Jurczyk  of  this  organization. 


more  than  170  different  recipients  re- 
ceived financial  assistance  totalling  more 
than  $200,000  in  the  last  two  decades. 
The  purpose  of  the  fund  is  "Building 
Leaders  for  Tomorrow's  World."  This 
purpose  certainly  is  a  fitting  epitaph  for 
Joe's  lifelong  commitment  to  Brown, 
and  to  young  people  in  general. 

P.  Aiidreio  Peiiz  '61 

Richardson,  Tex. 


'A  slap  on  the  wrist' 

Editor:  I  have  just  finished  reading,  for 
the  fourth  time,  the  article  concerning 
the  takeover  of  University  Hall  by  "pro- 
need-blind  students"  (BAM,  May).  I  am 
really  amazed  by  this  action,  and  equal- 
ly amazed  by  the  "slap  on  the  wrist" 
given  to  them  by  the  administration  after 
a  written  apology  signed  by  the  ones 
who  took  over  old  "U.H."  Frankly,  I 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  all  who  signed. 
When  I  was  in  college,  I  lived  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  U.H.  (room  number 
twenty-eight)  overlooking  the  front 
campus.  The  central  section  of  U.H.  was 
classrooms  and  on  each  end  were  dor- 
mitory rooms.  "Cap"  Cameron  locked 


the  entry  doors  at  midnight.  No  student 
at  that  time  (or  group  of  students) 
would  have  done  such  a  thing.  If  they 
had.  Dean  Randall  would  have  expelled 
them  for  at  least  a  semester. 

1  fully  realize  that  times  have 
changed  and  that  student  attitudes  are 
very  different  from  those  of  my  college 
days.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  some 
of  today's  Brown  undergraduates  fully 
realize  how  lucky  they  are  to  be  at  so 
outstanding  an  educational  institution 
as  Brown  University. 

Earle  Vincent  Johnson  '24 

Naples,  Fla. 


Mis-Stated 

Editor:  When  she  read  "Faces  from  the 
Rising  Generation"  (BAM,  June-July), 
Lori  Hill  '92  must  have  been  surprised 
and  chagrined  to  learn  that  the  Groton 
School  had  been  moved  from  bucolic 
Groton,  Mass.,  where  I  saw  it  in  March, 
to  industrial  Groton,  Conn.,  where 
Electric  Boat  builds  submarines. 

Allen  M.  Ward  '64 

Storrs,  Conn.  E3 


The  Carberry  Cookbook: /rom  nuts  to  soup 

Inspired  by  Brown's  legendary  Professor  Josiah  S.  Carberry,  Professor  of  Psychoceramics 
(crack-pots),  Tlie  Carberry  Cookbook  contains  262  recipes  (plus  Carberry  anecdotes)  from 
contributors.  Learn  how  to  make  Clare  Gregorian's  Yoghurt  Mint  Soup,  Henry  M.  Wriston' 
Scallops  a  la  Cape  Cod,  Sophia  Loren's  Pasta  Sauce  or  Dave  Zucconi's  Lobster,  Pepperoni, 
Parmesan,  Amaretto  and  Sambucca  Dinner  for  16.  If  you  can't  cook.  Carter  Brown's 
Boiled  Water  recipe  can  help  you  get  started.  Spiral-bound  to  lie  flat  for  easy  reference. 
Laminated  spill-resistant  cover.  Perfect  for  Christmas  gifts! 
But,  be  sure  to  buy  one  for  yourself  too! 

Note:  the  cookbook  will  not  be  available  for  shipping  until  the  official 
publication  date  of  Friday,  November  13, 1992. 


Mail  to:    Friends  of  the  Library,  Carberry  Cookbook 
Brown  University,  Box  A 
Providence,  RI  02912 


Enclosed  is  my  check  for  . 


for. 


_copies  of  The 


Carberry  Cookbook  at  $13.31  each  plus  $3.00  shipping  and  han- 
dling charge  per  order.  Note:  for  Rhode  Island  delivery  ONLY, 
please  add  7%  sales  tax. 

For  members  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library  ONLY,  the  price  is 

$10.01  per  copy  (annual  membership  fee,  $35). 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Friends.     Enclosed  is  my  check  for 

for copies  of  The  Carberry  Cookbook  at  $10.01 

each  plus  $3.00  shipping  and  handling  charge  per  order. 
Note:  for  Rhode  Island  delivery  ONLY,  please  add  7%  sales  tax. 


Ship  to: 


street  address 


city 


tlNUTS 


apt.  no. 


zip 
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Books 


t>v  lames  Komlxili 


Writing  feminist  biography 

Ccnterstnge:  Helen  Giihii\;aii  Douglas, 
A  Life  by  Ingiid  Winther  Scobie  '64. 
(Oxford  University  Press,  New  York 
City,  1992).  $24.95. 

A  biographer  must  be  prepared  to  make 
enormous  sacrifices,  willing  to  give  up, 
in  a  sense,  part  of  her  life  to  her  subject. 
For  nearly  twenty-five  years  historian 
Ingrid  Winther  Scobie  has  shared  her 
Ufe  with  actress-turned-politician  Helen 
Gahagan  Douglas,  sometimes  struggling 
to  maintain  her  distance.  The  relation- 
ship began  in  1968,  when  Scobie  was  a 
graduate  student  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison  gathering  material 
about  the  1950  U.S.  Senate  race  in  Cali- 
fornia for  her  dissertation,  and  it  may 
not  have  stopped  yet.  The  BAM  spoke 
recently  on  the  telephone  with  Scobie 
about  the  book,  which  is  accumulating 
favorable  reviews,  about  writing  biogra- 
phy from  a  feminist  point  of  view,  and 
about  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas. 

"There  was  a  chemistry  that  connect- 
ed us  from  the  very  beginning,"  Scobie 
says.  "Here  was  a  glamorous  figure  who 
made  a  successful  transition  from  Holly- 
wood to  politics.  In  the  end,  she  domi- 
nated me.  Helen  had  this  power  over 
people."  That  power  mystified  Scobie 
for  more  than  a  decade.  Then  in  Decem- 
ber 1979,  just  months  before  Douglas 
died,  she  invited  Scobie  to  stay  with  her 
in  her  New  York  City  apartment;  Scobie 
read  Douglas's  personal  papers  while 
Douglas  worked  on  her  autobiography. 
Running  errands  one  day,  Scobie  found 
herself  frantically  searching  Manhattan 
department  stores  for  a  pair  of  bedroom 
slippers  for  Douglas;  at  that  moment 
she  knew  firsthand  the  devotion  Doug- 
las could  command.  In  her  introduc- 
tion to  the  biography,  Scobie  writes: 
"I  knew  that  Douglas  could  make  peo- 
ple want  to  please  her  to  the  point  of 
creating  a  dependent  relationship;  I 


had  fallen  into  the  trap."  Later  Scobie 
declined  to  help  Douglas  write  her  auto- 
biography; she  had  learned  her  lesson. 

"Writing  biography  is  a  never-ending 
project,"  she  says.  "You  keep  adding 
information,  more  interviews.  Finally, 
at  some  point,  you  have  to  call  it  quits." 
But  even  when  the  book  was  completed 
and  published,  the  obsession  did  not 
end.  "I  taught  a  course  on  writing  biog- 
raphy after  Centerstage  was  published, 
and  I  found  that  1  was  still  thinking 
about  the  book:  Should  1  have  included 
this  or  deleted  that?  It  was  really  very 
difficult." 

Helen  Gahagan  Douglas,  born  to 
wealthy  parents  in  the  Park  Slope  sec- 
tion of  Brooklyn,  was  an  actress  and  lat- 
er an  opera  singer.  She  was  married  to 
actor  Melvyn  Douglas.  But  her  greatest 
achievements  were  reached  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  where  she  served  three  terms 
representing  California.  Remembered  as 
The  Pink  Lady,  Douglas  was  the  victim 
of  Richard  Nixon's  first  smear  campaign; 
in  1950  Nixon's  false  allegations  that  she 
was  soft  on  Communism  cost  her  a 
fourth  term  in  the  Senate.  During  that 
bitter  campaign  Douglas  labeled  Nixon 
Tricky  Dick,  the  sobriquet  that  folkiws 
him  to  this  day. 

During  her  three  terms  in  Washing- 
ton, Douglas  championed  the  cause  of 
migrant  workers  and  fought  for  labor, 
civil  rights,  and  world  peace,  making 
her  one  of  the  Senate's  most  outspoken 
liberals.  After  her  1950  defeat,  she  re- 
turned to  private  life  and  worked  to  sal- 
vage her  marriage  and  attend  to  her 
children,  both  long  neglected  by  the  de- 
mands of  her  public  life.  For  the  most 
part,  she  forsook  politics,  although  she 
did  campaign  for  presidential  candidates 


Lyndon  lohnson  and  George  McGovern, 
and  she  maintained  her  friendship  with 
Eleanor  Roosevelt.  She  was  diagnosed 
with  cancer  in  1972  and  died  eight  years 
later  in  June  1980. 

At  some  point  every  biographer 
comes  upon  a  piece  of  evidence  that 
serves  as  an  epiphany;  it  may  be  a  seem- 
ingly minor  incident,  a  letter,  or  an  object. 
Whatever  the  discovery,  it  serves  as  the 
clue  to  understanding  the  subject's  life 
and  the  key  to  shaping  the  biography. 
For  Scobie,  personal  correspondence  be- 
tween Helen  and  Melvyn  Douglas  was 
the  key  to  understanding  Helen. 

"There  were  two  things  that  angered 
me  about  Helen,"  Scobie  says.  "One  was 
the  way  she  treated  her  children,  and 
the  other  was  her  political  naivete." 
With  both  parents  pursuing  their  pro- 
fessional careers,  the  two  Douglas  chil- 
dren lived  in  boarding  schcwls  from  the 
time  they  were  three.  In  one  letter,  Helen 
wrote  that  she  was  seeing  the  children 
once  a  month  but  getting  a  lot  of  work 
done.  "That  made  me  very  angry,"  Sco- 
bie said.  "When  1  first  began  writing,  I 
had  put  Helen  on  a  pedestal;  then  I 
became  very  critical  of  her.  I  was  back 
and  forth;  it  was  like  swinging  on  a  pen- 
dulum." Maintaining  scholarly  objectiv- 
ity was  difficult,  Scobie  says. 

In  the  months  leading  up  to  the  1950 
election,  Douglas  knew  that  if  she  won 
her  marriage  would  end.  She  had  the 
attitude,  Scobie  says,  that  "if  things  got 
too  bad,  she'd  commit  suicide.  Or,  she 
had  a  Pollyanna  attitude  that  everything 
would  work  out  in  the  end.  But  no  mat- 
ter what,  she  always  thought  about  per- 
sonal matters  in  a  very  superficial  way." 

Despite  Douglas's  inattention  to  her 
personal  life,  Scobie  has  concluded  that 
women  and  men  generally  face  career 
decisions  differently.  "Women  think 
about  their  private  life  first  when  con- 
sidering career  decisions.  A  woman's 
private  life  has  a  much  more  dramatic 
effect  on  her  public  life  than  does  a 
man's.  A  man's  first  goal  is  his  profes- 
sion. All  else  follows."  The  feminist 
biographer  must  recognize  that  gender 
issue,  she  says,  adding  that  it  would  be 
interesting  to  write  a  feminist  biogra- 
phy of  a  man. 

An  associate  professor  of  history 
at  Texas  Woman's  University  in  Den- 
ton, Scobie  specializes  in  twentieth- 
centviry  social  and  political  history  and 
women's  history.  She  is  a  coeditor  of 
the  recently  published  Chnllenge  of  Fem- 
inist Biogivphy.  ED 
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Donor  Profile 


Robert  A.  Fearon  '51,  Trustee  Emeritus 
Home:  New  York  City 
Occupation:  President,  The  Creative  Zone 
Planned  Gift:  Life  Income  Fund 


V 

■i    rank  McKinney  Hubbard  wrote  in  Hoss 
M.     Sense  and  Nonsense,  "When  a  fellow  says 
it  hain'  the  money  but  the  principle  o'  the  thing, 
it's  th'  money."         I  participated  in  the  Life 
Income  Fund  which  means  I  gave  the  principle 
but  get  "th'  money"  every  quarter. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  wrote  in  The  Atitocrat  of 
the  Breakfast  Table,  "Put  not  your  trust  in  money 
but  put  your  money  in  trust."  Brown  has 

four  different  trust  plans  from  which  to  choose. 

Oscar  Wilde,  it  must  have  been  him,  said,  "The 
best  things  in  life  are  expensive."         You  can 
designate  your  gift  in  support  of  student  finan- 
cial aid. 

John  Ray,  in  his  English  Proverbs  of  1670, wrote, 
"Money  begets  money."         You  can  give  and 
then  get  back  a  regular  dividend  and  a  charitable 
deduction.  You  can  even  avoid  a  capital  gain  tax 
liability. 


Brbwri 


THE    Risini'    CEN£RATION 


The  Office  of  Planned  Giving 

Brown  University  Box  1893 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912 
1  800  662-2266,  ext.  1221. 

Marjorie  A.  Houston 
Director  of  Planned  Giving 

Hugh  B.  Allison  '46 

Associate  Director  of  Planned  Giving 


Samuel  Pepys  entered  this  into  his  Diary,  "But 
it  is  pretty  to  see  what  money  will  do."         The 
gifts  of  alumni,  parents  and  friends  have  made 
Brown  one  of  the  great  educational  institutions 
of  the  world. 

Punch,  in  an  issue  in  1846,  put  it  this  way,   "You 
pays  your  money  and  you  takes  your  choice." 

For  more  Information  on  all  the  creative 
choices,  and  a  copy  of  Invest  in  Brown,  contact 
The  Office  of  Planned  Giving. 
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Brown  opens  for  its  229th  year; 
David  McCullough  urges  freshmen  to  emulate  Truman 


For  the  first  time  in 
eight  years  there  was 
no  procession  of  freshmen 
through  the  Van  Wickle 
gates;  no  celebration  and  no 
speeches  on  the  Green  under 
benevolent  blue  skies  and 
the  leafy  shade  of  elms.  On 
September  8,  it  rained  in 
Providence,  and  so  the  229th 
opening  Convocation  was 
held  in  Meehan  Auditorium. 

Led  by  mace  bearer 
Michael  Harper,  professor  of 
English  and  Rhode  Island's 
Poet  Laureate,  the  procession 
of  robed  faculty  and  admin- 
istrators walked  Meehan's 
concrete  subfloor,  and  not 
the  well-trod  Campus  Green 
path,  to  the  small  stage  and 
to  their  seats.  Harper  laid 
the  mace  on  its  cushion  be- 
fore the  lectern  as  members 
of  the  Brown  Band  played 
the  National  Anthem.  Most 
of  the  1,420  members  of  the 
class  of  1996  sat  in  seats  on 
the  home  side  of  the  ice 
hockey  arena,  with  some  late 
arrivals  fanning  out  onto  the 
north  and  south  walkways. 

Before  her  invocation. 
University  Chaplain  Janet 
Cooper  Nelson  bade  the 
assembled  rise  to  share  a 
moment  of  silence  for  Harriet 
Sheridan,  professor  of  Eng- 
lish and  former  dean  of 
the  College,  who  had  died 
earlier  that  morning.  In  her 
invocation.  Nelson  urged 
the  freshmen  "to  see,  know. 


"Take  every  opportunity, "  historian 
David  McCullough  challenges  the  freshmen. 


and  do  all  that  is  good." 

Officially  opening  the 
University  with  a  simple 
one-sentence  proclamation. 
President  Gregorian  told  the 
class  of  1996  a  few  things 
about  itself.  "You  are  unusu- 
al," he  said,  "in  that  90  per- 
cent of  you  -were  in  the  top  5 
to  10  percent  of  your  high- 
school  class."  Twenty-nine 
percent  of  the  class  is  minor- 
ity, which  places  Brown  as 
the  third  most  diverse  uni- 
versity in  the  country,  behind 
Harvard  and  Columbia, 
Gregorian  said.  Ten  percent 
of  the  class  is  from  abroad, 
and  34  percent  is  on  scholar- 
ship. "You  owe  no  one  grat- 
itude for  getting  into  Brown," 
Gregorian  told  them,  "You 


owe  gratitude  to  yourselves. 
You  are  the  envy  of  the 
world." 

The  Convocation  speaker 
was  author  and  historian 
David  McCullough,  whose 
most  recent  book,  Truman, 
had  already  reached  number 
three  on  The  New  York  Times 
best-seller  list,  and  was  get- 
ting even  more  publicity 
as  presidential  candidates 
George  Bush  and  Bill  Clinton 
tried  to  "out-Truman"  each 
other.  As  McCullough  had 
said  on  numerous  occa- 
sions, "neither  one  is  Harry 
Truman."  In  his  introduc- 
tion, Gregorian  said  that 
McCullough  was  the  "only 
man  who  knows  Truman 
well." 


McCullough  urged  the 
freshmen  to  consider  three 
qualities  that  made  Harry 
Truman  a  strong  leader  and 
to  apply  those  lessons  to 
their  lives:  Truman  had  great 
moral  courage,  as  well  as  a 
keen  sense  of  history  and  an 
unfaltering  sense  of  himself. 
Not  only  did  Truman  know 
who  he  was,  but  he  liked 
who  he  was,  McCullough 
said.  [His  address  is  reprint- 
ed on  page  36.] 

McCullough  urged  the 
new  class  to  "soak  up" 
Brown  during  the  four-year 
adventure  ahead.  "Take 
every  opportunity.  Take  the 
teacher  not  the  course.  Edu- 
cation is  a  privilege  with 
responsibility.  Work  hard, 
do  your  best,  trust  in  God. 
On  you  go." 

After  the  Brown  Cere- 
monial Brass  Ensemble 
played  and  the  assembled 
sang  the  Alma  Mater,  Presi- 
dent Gregorian  announced 
that  the  Van  Wickle  Gates 
would  remain  open  through- 
out the  day.  Superstition 
and  tradition  notwithstand- 
ing, it  is  hoped  that  many 
freshmen  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to 
pass  through  the  gates.  That 
journey,  after  all,  is  a  sin- 
gular rite  of  passage,  the 
true  moment  of  matricula- 
tion at  Brown.  -  /.R. 
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Vieivs,  reviews,  ami  news  you  can  use  from  Brown's  faculty  compiled  by  Anne  Diffily 


Taking  estrogen  to  prevent 
osteoporosis?  Don't  smoke 

Women  who  take  estrogen  to  stave  off 
osteoporosis  are  canceling  out  the  hor- 
mone's benefits  if  they  smoke,  a  Brown- 
led  study  says.  Some  15-20  million 
Americans  suffer  from  osteoporosis,  a 
disease  that  results  in  thinning  of  the 
bones  and  increased  incidence  of  frac- 
tures and  deformities.  Postmenopausal 
women  are  particularly  at  risk  of  devel- 
oping the  disease  and  account  for  70 
percent  of  the  300,000  Americans  who 
break  a  hip  each  year. 

The  lead  author  of  the  study,  which 
appeared  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Animls 
of  Internal  Medicine,  is  Dr.  Douglas 
Kiel,  assistant  professor  of  medicine 
and  a  member  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Hospital  staff. 

An  Associated  Press  report  on  the 
study  that  appeared  in  major  daily 
newspapers  around  the  country  quoted 
Sandra  Raymond,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Osteoporosis  Foundation, 
as  recommending  that  women  who 
take  estrogen  give  up  cigarettes. 
"Those  individuals  who  are  sincere 
about  wanting  to  avoid  osteoporosis 
and  are  on  estrogen  replacement  thera- 
py' should  heed  the  warnings  of  the 
new  study,"  Raymond  said. 

Tlie  2,873  women  studied  by  Kiel  and 
his  colleagues  were  part  of  the  Fram- 
ingham  (Massachusetts)  Study,  a  land- 
mark project  that  since  1948  has  result- 
ed in  major  discoveries  about  heart 
disease  and  related  illnesses. 

Dr.  Kiel  noted  that  smokers  might 
retain  estrogen's  benefits  by  using  an 
estrogen  cream  (available  in  Europe)  or 
an  estrogen  patch;  research  on  those 
options  remains  unconfirmed,  however. 


A  better  way  to 

educate  teens  about  AIDS: 

biology  class 

Should  schools  distribute  condoms  to 
help  students  protect  themselves 
against  AIDS?  In  these  plague  days, 
the  question  has  become  particularly 
compelling  -  and  heated. 

Professor  of  Biology  Kenneth  R. 
Miller  '70  suggests  defusing  the  debate 
between  public-health  proponents  and 
moralists  by  refocusing  the  education 
strategy.  "I  admit,"  he  wrote  in  an  op-ed 
commentary  that  appeared  in  numer- 
ous newspapers  last  winter,  "I'm  par- 
tial to  the  idea  that  the  best  way  to  com- 
bat AIDS  is  to  teach  biology,  but  it 
makes  such  good  sense  that  it  seems  a 
shame  not  to  bring  it  up." 

The  spread  of  AIDS,  Miller  points  out, 
is  facilitated  by  "the  transfer  [of]  blood 
anci  semen  into  as  many  other  people 
as  possible. . . .  The  biology  of  this  pro- 
cess turns  on  the  fact  that  there  are 
two  components  to  the  rate  at  which  an 
STD  [sexually  transmitted  disease]  is 
spread:  the  intimacy  of  contact  and  the 
number  of  partners.  Reduce  either  one 
of  these  to  zero  and  the  virus  cannot  be 
spread." 

The  implications  for  young  people 
are  twofold,  Miller  says;  One,  condoms 
can  provide  about  a  90-percent  protec- 
tion to  users,  and  two,  postponing  sex- 
ual activity  until  one  has  a  lifelong 
relationship  with  one  partner  "is,  bio- 
logically, the  best  way  to  protect  against 
AIDS  and  other  STDs." 

Young  people.  Miller  argues,  deserve 
to  know  these  facts  and  the  biology 
behind  them.  Condoms  should  be  read- 
ily available,  he  says,  because  they  "are 
going  to  save  lives.  But  knowing  the 
biology  of  AIDS  will  save  a  lot  more. 
Given  the  facts,  most  students  are  going 
to  do  what  is  necessary  to  protect 
themselves." 

Miller,  who  has  taught  at  Brown 
since  1980,  is  the  coauthor  of  several 
high-school  and  college  textbooks  on 
the  biological  sciences. 


Hyperbooks:  chaos, 
or  reader  as  creator? 

Two  new  pieces  of  fiction  -  a  short 
story  by  sci-fi  author  William  Gibson 
and  a  novel  by  Judy  Malloy  -  inspired 
an  article  in  New  York  Newsdm/  last 
summer  on  computerized  interactive 
stories.  Providing  context  and  commen- 
tary for  the  feature  was  Professor  of 
English  George  Landow,  below,  a  pio- 
neer in  using  "hypertext"  -  intercon- 
necting texts  and  images  stored  on  a 
computer  -  in  the  study  of  literature. 
Landow  has  written  two  books  about 
computer-based  texts. 


Dozens  of  fiction  writers,  the  article 
explained,  have  been  using  computers 
to  construct  stories  that  are  read  in  a 
whole  new  way.  These  computer  texts 
may  include  sound,  graphics,  and  even 
some  video.  Most  of  them  involve  the 
reader  in  shaping  the  story  by  making 
narrative  choices  or  scrambling  the 
order  of  the  text. 

"It  really  has  the  potential  to  be  the 
next  wave  of  storytelling,"  Landow 
told  the  newspaper. 

Others  quoted  in  the  article  noted 
that  the  new  computer  fiction  genre 
can  be  disorienting.  But  Landow 
responded  that  initial  objections  may 
disappear  as  readers  become  more 
sophisticated.  Furthermore,  he  pointed 
out,  today's  young  people  are  already 
comfortable  with  the  idea  of  wander- 
ing through  mazes  of  visual  infor- 
mation. 

"Look  at  kids  watching  'Sesame 
Street,'  "  Landow  said.  "They  can  fol- 
low rapid  soundbites  and  things  that 
are  very  disorienting  to  people  in  their 
sixties."  And  as  the  article  noted,  there 
are  plans  already  for  a  cable-TV  inter- 
active fiction  channel. 
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Harriet  Sheridan, 
former  dean  of  the  College,  dies  at  67 


Harriet  Waltzer 
Sheridan,  former 
dean  of  the  College,  died 
September  8,  just  hours 
before  the  University  opened 
for  its  229th  academic  year. 
She  was  sixty-seven. 

Sheridan  came  to  Brown 
in  1979  from  Carleton  Col- 
lege in  Northfield,  Minne- 
sota, where  she  had  taught 
English  since  1953,  serving 
as  Andrew  Mellon  Professor 
of  the  Humanities  and  chair- 
ing both  the  English  depart- 
ment and  the  faculty  as 
a  whole.  When  Howard 
Swearer  left  Carleton's  pres- 
idency for  Brown's,  Sheridan 
became  Carleton's  acting 
president.  A  year  later  she 
followed  Swearer,  her  long- 
time friend  and  colleague, 
to  Brown,  where  she  was 
named  the  first  woman  dean 
of  the  College.  In  1987  she 
left  the  deanery  to  resume 
teaching  and  to  launch  the 
Center  for  the  Advancement 
of  College  Teaching. 

Sheridan's  most  signif- 
icant legacies  at  Brown 
resulted  from  her  conviction 
that  scholarship  and  under- 
graduate teaching  are  inex- 
tricably linked,  says  current 
Dean  of  the  College  Sheila 
Blumstein.  The  Curricular 
Advising  Program  (CAP), 
through  which  freshmen  are 
assigned  faculty  advisors 
who  are  teaching  one  of  their 
courses,  was  Sheridan's 
brainchild.  "Harriet  was  con- 
sistently a  promoter  -  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word  - 
of  the  art  of  teaching,"  Blum- 
stein says,  "and  she  recog- 
nized that  within  the  Brown 
curriculum  academic  advis- 
ing was  just  as  important 
as  the  responsibility  for 
teaching  a  course."  The  chal- 
lenge was  to  get  students 
and  advisors  talking,  Blum- 
stein says,  and  the  CAP  has 


helped;  now  70  percent  of 
freshmen  are  enrolled  in  the 
program. 

Sheridan  was  also  one  of 
the  first  in  higher  education 
to  recognize  the  needs  of 
learning  disabled  students  - 
especially  dyslexics  -  and  to 
design  programs  to  help 
faculty  assist  such  students 


teaching  graduate  students 
to  teach.  A  wry  and  gifted 
orator,  she  was  keenly  aware 
that  such  skills  can  be 
learned,  and  she  was  deter- 
mined that  the  next  genera- 
tion of  professors  be  as 
adept  in  the  classroom  as 
they  are  in  the  library  or  the 
laboratory.  There,  too,  her 


cial  who  declared  a  foul 
against  her  team. 

The  memorial  service 
held  in  Manning  Chapel 
September  14  was  more  a 
celebration  of  Sheridan's  life 
than  a  mourning  of  her  loss, 
with  many  Brown  faculty 
anci  administrators  speak- 
ing. Professor  of  English 


without  compromising 
academic  standards.  The 
programs  she  developed  at 
Brown  served  as  models 
nationally. 

Sheridan  was  also  a 
champion  of  the  English 
language.  The  Rose  Writing 
Fellows  Program,  which 
this  year  celebrates  its  tenth 
anniversary,  was  born  of 
her  conviction  that  students 
could  tutor  other  students 
in  writing  -  to  the  benefit  of 
both.  That  program,  too,  has 
been  emulated  widely. 

After  stepping  down 
from  the  dean's  office, 
Sheridan  turned  her  efforts 
to  another,  related,  passion: 


approach  inspired  other 
schools  to  follow. 

Beyond  Brown,  Sheridan 
championed  the  cause  of 
teaching  through  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Higher 
Education  (which  she 
chaired),  the  American  Com- 
mission on  Education,  and 
other  national  educational 
groups.  She  held  a  bachelor's 
degree  from  Hunter  Col- 
lege, a  master's  from  Smith, 
and  a  doctorate  in  medieval 
literature  from  Yale. 

She  was  also  a  fierce 
supporter  of  Brown  women's 
basketball,  frequently  heard 
on  the  sidelines  questioning 
the  competence  of  any  offi- 


Michael  Harper  read  a 
poem  in  Sheridan's  memory, 
and  Professor  of  Physical 
Education  Arlene  Gorton 
described  their  6:15  a.m.  golf 
games:  "It  was  not  unusu- 
al," she  said,  "for  Harriet  to 
recite  a  little  Chaucer  or 
Milton  or  to  whistle  back  in 
a  lengthy  conversation  with 
a  singing  bird  as  we  walked 
through  the  woods." 

Sheridan  is  survived  by 
her  husband,  Philip,  two 
daughters,  and  four  grand- 
children. -  C.B.H. 
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"It  was  a  bright  cold  day  in 

April,  and  the  clocks  were 

striking  thirteen." 


I  eorgo  Orwell's 

^»J  Ni)tetei'ii  Eigliti/-Fciiir 
remains  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential books  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  its  significance 
established  in  June  1949, 
when  the  first  edition  came 
off  the  presses  in  London 
and  Nev\-  York  Cit\'  and  the 
world  became  uncomfort- 
ably acquainted  with  Big 
Brother,  the  Thought  Police, 


Winston  Smith  in  outline 
from  the  beginning  almost 
to  the  end.  It  is  remarkable 
how  closely  what  has  sur- 
vived adheres  to  the  "main 
sweep  of  the  narrative,  sug- 
gesting that  the  story  had 
been  pretty  fully  formed  in 
Orwell's  mind  by  the  time 
he  sat  down  to  write  it  out," 
writes  Peter  Davison  in  the 
introduction  to  the  facsimile 


Brown  receives 

Nineteen  Eighty-Four 

manuscript 


and  the  four  Party  ministries: 
Peace,  which  kept  Oceania 
at  war;  Love,  which  inflicted 
law  and  order;  Plenty,  which 
dealt  with  scarcities;  and 
Truth,  the  pervasive  propa- 
ganda machine. 

TWs  past  summer  Daniel 
Siegel  '57,  president  of  M&S 
Rare  Books  and  M&S  Press 
in  Providence,  made  a  gift 
of  the  original  handwritten 
manuscript  of  Nineteen 
Eif^hty-Four  to  Brown's  John 
Hay  Library. 

Of  Orwell's  nine  books, 
only  a  few  notes  survive; 
this  is  the  only  extensive 
manuscript  known  to  exist. 
In  a  letter  to  Siegel,  Sonia 
Orwell,  the  author's  second 
wife,  whom  he  married  only 
months  before  his  death, 
referred  to  the  manuscript  as 
rare  for  "George  always 
threw  away  all  his  mss.,  let- 
ters, etc.,  so  his  actual  work- 
ing methods  are  very  badly 
documented." 

The  manuscript  consists 
of  about  44  percent  of  the 
published  text,  all  that  is 
known  to  have  survived  of 
the  preliminary  drafts.  None- 
theless, it  tells  the  story  of 


edition  of  Nineteen  Eighty- 
Four  published  by  M&S 
Press. 

The  surviving  manu- 
script consists  of  143  leaves 
written  on  183  pages  and 
contains  both  handwritten 
and  typed  sheets,  with 
much  handwritten  revision. 
Orwell  had  left  London  in 
1946  for  the  island  of  Jura  in 
the  Inner  Hebrides  to  begin 
work  on  what  would  be  his 
last  book.  He  was  becoming 
increasingly  ill  with  tuber- 
culosis, and  his  writing  was 
interrupted  several  times 
by  hospital  stays.  On  Decem- 
ber 3, 1948,  he  completed 
the  final  typed  version  of 
the  manuscript  and  mailed 
copies  the  next  day  to  his 
London  publisher.  Seeker  & 
Warburg,  and  to  Harcourt 
Brace  in  New  York  City. 
What  has  survived  was  com- 
posed in  four  stages:  type- 
script pages  from  the  sum- 
mer of  1946;  a  full,  typed 
draft  prepared  during  1947 
(only  nine  pages  survive); 
an  almost  complete  fair-typ- 
ing of  the  novel  executed 
in  1947  by  Miranda  Wood, 
of  which  only  one  page 


The  Ministry  of  Truth,  which  Orwell  described  as  "an 

enormous  pyramidal  structure  of  glittering  white  concrete, ' 

disseminated  propaganda  from  6,000  rooms.  It  was 

responsible  for  the  three  Party  slogans  shown  above.  The 

page  is  from  the  author's  handwritten  manuscript. 


remains;  and  the  bulk  of  the 
manuscript,  the  "fourth 
stage  of  composition,  hand- 
written, possibly  because 
Orwell  found  it  too  painful 
to  sit  at  a  table  and  type  in 
1948,"  according  to  Davison. 

In  the  preface  to  the  fac- 
simile edition  of  Nineteen 
Eighty-Four,  Siegel  recalls 
his  visit  to  Scribner's  in  New 
York  City,  the  day  in  1969 
that  Harold  Graves,  Scrib- 
ner's rare  book  manager, 
showed  him  the  manuscript. 

"1  glimpsed  a  few  phras- 
es," Siegel  writes.  "Their 
familiarity  was  stunning. 
Comprehension  was  instan- 


taneous. Uncontrollably 
my  eyes  blinked.  I  cleared 
my  throat.  Absurdly  com- 
monplace epithets  fell  from 
my  mouth.  'Is  that  really 
Orwell's  manuscript  of  Nine- 
teen Eightif-FourT  1  implored." 

Seven  months  after 
Orwell  achieved  the  popu- 
lar success  he  so  desired,  he 
suffered  his  final  and  fatal 
lung  hemorrhage  and  died 
on  January  21, 1950,  at  the 
age  of  forty-seven.  V.S. 
Pritchett,  writing  in  the  New 
Stntesniaii  and  Nation  shortly 
after  Orwell's  death,  called 
him  "the  wintry  conscience 
of  a  generation."  -  J.R. 
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Live  on  the  air  with  Hoime  K  by  Joanna  Norland  '94 


When  Howie 
Kornstein  '89, 
'93  M.D.,  parks  his  car  out- 
side the  squat  brick  build- 
ing at  88  Benevolent 
Street,  climbs  the  stairs  to 
WBRU's  studio,  and  dons 
his  headphones,  "I  stop 
being  Joe-College,  and  I 
start  being  Joe-DJ,"  he  says. 
He's  one  of  the  all-student 
"BRU-crew"  who  keep 
the  20,000-watt  F.M.  sta- 
tion broadcasting  year- 
round  to  110,000  listeners 
throughout  southeastern 
New  England.  Here's  a 
glimpse  of  a  typical  day  at 
the  sound  board  -  with 
Howie  K  live  on  "The 
Afternoon  Drive." 

2:30  p.m.:  "Other 
radio  stations  use  a  com- 
puter to  select  their  music,  but  Brown 
gives  the  DJ  some  flexibility,"  explains 
Kornstein  as  he  lines  up  CDs  to  pre- 
pare for  the  show.  His  selection  is, 
however,  somewhat  influenced  by 
input  from  the  student  musical  pro- 
grammer, Frank  Huang,  '94,  and  Mike 
Osborne,  a  professional  music  program- 
mer hired  by  the  station.  The  radio 
market  of  the  nineties  favors  specialized 
stations,  Kornstein  says;  "we  do  alter- 
native rock  with  a  focus  on  new  music. 
We  try  to  be  as  adventurous  as  we  can 
without  losing  our  audience." 

3:00  p.m.:  "Live  on  air,  it's  Howie 
K!"  Howie  slides  a  CD  into  the  player. 
"I  try  to  be  myself  on  air,"  he  says. 
"A  more  dynamic,  projecting  version  of 
myself."  The  studio  is  lined  with  rock 
posters  and  floor-to-ceiling  shelves  of 
records  and  CDs;  the  floor  is  strewn 
with  stuffed  toys,  gadgets,  audio 
equipment  and  Diet  Pepsi  cans  (relics 
of  a  recent  promotional  gift  to  the  sta- 
tion). "If  you  are  an  album  or  a  CD, 
you  may  not  leave  the  playground,  not 
even  if  your  mom  brings  you  a  note," 
warns  a  sign  taped  to  the  wall. 

3:30  p.m.:  Howie  is  giving  out 
Beastie  Boys  CDs  to  the  tenth  caller. 


Inside  WBRU's  studio,  "I  stop  being  Joe-College  and  start  being 
Joe-DJ,"  says  fourth-year  medical  student  Howie  Kornstein. 


The  phone  lines  light  up.  "Caller  Num- 
ber One,  please  try  again,"  he  says. 
"Caller  Number  Two,  please  try  again. 
Caller  Number  Three  . . .  Wait  a  minute, 
who's  supposed  to  win,  again?" 

4:00  p.m.:  David  "Dolby"  Dolbash- 
ian,  '92,  the  former  guru  of  the  rush- 
hour  "Morning  Drive"  show,  drops  in 
for  a  visit.  "Being  a  rock  DJ  is  a  total 
ego  game,"  says  Dolby,  who  is  heading 
out  West  to  continue  his  radio  career. 
He  recalls  his  early  days  interning 
under  Howie:  "It  was  the  scariest  thing. 
Howie  would  wait  until  the  song  was 
about  to  die  out,  then  lunge  over  to  the 
CD  rack,  grab  a  CD,  slide  across  the 
counter,  and  jam  it  in  at  the  last  possi- 
ble second." 

"I'm  getting  older,  I  guess,"  Howie 
says,  calmly  adjusting  a  few  dials  on 
the  sound  board. 

4:30  p.m.:  Stand-up  comic  Mark 
Price  (a.k.a.  Skippy  on  the  TV  show 
"Family  Ties")  has  scheduled  an  inter- 
view to  promote  his  show  at  the  Come- 
dy Connection,  a  Providence  club. 
"College  is  like  a  four-year  singles  bar 
with  a  huge  cover  charge  .  .  .  but  that's 
okay,  your  parents  pick  it  up,"  Price 
wisecracks. 


Kornstein  laughs 
geniallv  and  steers  the 
con\'ersation  away  from 
the  taboo  C-word.  Com- 
peting on  the  real-world 
radio  waves,  WBRU 
adamantly  avoids  identi- 
fying itself  as  a  college 
station. 

5:30  p.m.:  "Well,  that 
about  wiped  me  out," 
Kornstein  savs,  after  walk- 
ing Price  to  the  door.  His 
concentration  slips,  and  he 
forgets  to  cue  the  news 
reporter.  There  is  an  awk- 
■ivard  pause,  then  a  shuf- 
iling  of  papers.  "This  kind 
of  stuff  happens,  but  I've 
ne\'er  really  had  any  dis- 
aster stories,"  he  says, 
shrugging  off  the  gaffe. 
"At  least  not  outside  my 
nightmares.  You  know  you've  been 
working  here  too  long  when  you  start 
dreaming  that  you're  doing  a  show, 
and  all  of  a  sudden,  all  the  sound 
equipment  explodes." 

6:00  p.m.:  After  the  news  broadcast, 
Kornstein  has  time  to  refile  the  CDs, 
play  a  little  air  guitar,  swig  a  Diet  Pep- 
si. He  launches  "Twelve  Cuts  Above 
the  Rest"  -  the  twelve  most  requested 
songs  of  the  week  -  and  greets  the 
eight-o'clock  DJ,  who's  just  arrived. 

"Being  a  DJ  is  kind  of  like  driving," 
Kornstein  says,  shouldering  his  knap- 
sack. "You  have  to  keep  an  eye  on 
what's  going  on  and  be  alert  all  the 
time.  When  you  finish  a  five-hour  shift, 
it  feels  like  you've  been  driving  for  five 
hours." 

9:00  p.m.:  More  driving,  this  time 
to  London  Beat,  a  nightclub  in  Easton, 
Massachusetts,  where  WBRU  is  host- 
ing a  promotional  evening.  Kornstein 
and  his  fellow  DJs  hand  out  bumper 
stickers  and  CDs.  One  of  the  revellers 
asks  Kornstein  to  sign  a  bumper  sticker. 

"Wow.  My  first  autograph,"  he 
laughs,  reaching  for  a  pen. 
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JCB  hosts  summer  institute  on  early  maritime  history 


Imagine,  if  you  will,  look- 
ing down  on  this  planet 
from  somewhere  out  in 
space.  It  is  1400,  just  before 
the  European  exploration  of 
the  world.  Imagine  the  con- 
tinents -  the  great  Eurasian 
land  mass  and  then  the  areas 
that  would  later  be  known 
as  Italv,  Portugal,  Spain, 
the  Netherlands,  England. 
Astonishingly,  over  the  next 
five  hundred  years,  or  until 
World  War  I,  European  con- 
trol would  extend  to  nearly 
every  spot  on  the  Earth. 

How  the  Europeans  were 
able  to  conquer  the  seas  - 
and  thus  conquer  the  lands 
they  encountered  -  served 
as  a  departure  point  for  lec- 
tures, discussions,  and  semi- 
nars given  by  scholars  and 
specialists  who  gathered 
at  Brown  during  August  for 
a  summer  institute  on  Early 


Modern  Maritime  History. 
The  institute  focused  on 
European  oceanic  voyages  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  A  sequel  next 
summer  will  concentrate  on 
sea  history  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries. 
The  eighteen  students 
were  themselves  college 
professors,  and  the  institute 
was  supported  bv  a  grant 
from  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  and 
hosted  by  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library.  The  director 
of  the  institute  was  John  B. 
Hattendorf  '71  A.M.,  the 
Ernest  J.  King  Professor  of 
Maritime  History  at  the 
Naval  War  College  in  New- 
port. In  addition  to  the 
lectures,  the  group  visited 
nearby  maritime  museums 
and  began  the  month  of 
study  with  a  tour  of  the  repli- 


cas of  the  Nii'm,  Pinta,  and 
Santa  Maria,  which  had  re- 
cently sailed  into  Newport 
harbor. 

Study  during  the  third 
week  of  the  institute  con- 
centrated on  "The  Cone]uest 
of  the  Atlantic:  Spain  and 
Columbus."  Carla  Rahn 
Phillips  and  William  D.  Phil- 
lips, both  history  professors 
at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis,  were 
among  the  faculty  in  resi- 
dence for  the  week.  Authors 
of  Worlds  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  they  lectured  and 
led  seminar  discussions 
on  Columbus's  voyages  and 
the  Spanish  colonization  of 
Cuba.  Carla  Phillips  spoke, 
in  part,  about  how  Colum- 
bus had  to  revise  his  impres- 
sions of  Espanola,  as  he 
named  it,  as  it  became  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  he 


had  not  reached  Asia.  To 
avoid  the  wrath  of  his 
investors  and  to  placate  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  Colum- 
bus ct)ntinued  to  insist  that 
he  was  near  the  vast  gold 
mines  of  the  great  khan.  But 
soon  even  Columbus  had 
to  accept  the  intrusion  of 
reality  on  his  expectations. 
Espafiola  was  not  the  bibli- 
cal paradise;  it  was  not  the 
Asia  of  unmeasured  wealth; 
it  was  an  island,  capable  of 
exporting  little  more  than 
people. 

Norman  Fiering,  direc- 
tor of  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library,  said  that  while  the 
goal  of  the  institute  was  to 
better  prepare  scholars  to 
teach  the  maritime  humani- 
ties, he  hoped  that  it  would 
also  help  "to  promote  the 
study  and  teaching  of  mari- 
time history  and  the  mari- 


PEOPLE 


i 


President  Vartan  Gregorian  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  a 
new  task  force  to  study  the  future  of  public  television,  which 
has  been  created  by  New  York's  Twentieth  Century  Fund.  The 
group  includes  twenty-three  members  of  the  media,  business- 
people,  foundation  leaders,  academics,  and  public  officials. 

The  American  Cancer  Society's  highest  honor,  the  National 
Divisional  Award,  this  year  went  to  Charles  McDonald,  profes- 
sor of  medicine  and  physician-in-charge  of  the  Dermatology 
Division  at  Roger  Williams  Medical  Center  and  Rhode  Island 
Hospital.  One  of  six  to  receive  the  award  since  1946,  McDonald 
received  a  St.  George  Medal  "for  lifelong  dedication  and  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  fight  against  cancer"  at  a  meeting 
of  the  cancer  society's  board  of  directors  this  year. 

Assistant  Dean  of  the  College  David  Targan  was  selected  by 
Portuguese  President  Mario  Soares  to  receive  the  Commendci  do 
Infante  D.  Henrique  -  Portugal's  highest  civilian  honor  -  for  his 
leadership  in  defending  human  rights  in  East  Timor,  a  former 
Portuguese  colony  now  occupied  by  Indonesian  forces.  Estimat- 
ing that  a  third  of  the  Timorese  population  has  been  executed 
over  the  past  seventeen  years,  Targan  has  pushed  legislators 
for  U.S.  intervention,  sponsored  seminars  at  Brown,  and  joined 
four  Brown  students  on  a  peace  mission  from  Australia  last 
March.  The  Senate  last  year  passed  legislation  introduced  by 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell  of  Rhode  Island  asking  President  Bush 
to  review  the  situation,  and  Representative  Ron  Machtley,  also 
from  Rhode  Island,  has  authored  a  bill  that  would  suspend 
all  U.S.  aid  to  Indonesia. 


Brigham  Young  University  named  University  Professor  Martha 
Nussbaum's  most  recent  book.  Love's  Knowledge,  its  Book  of  the 
Term,  and  brought  her  to  campus  for  a  four-day  series  of  semi- 
nars on  her  work.  Nussbaum  holds  posts  in  classics,  philosophy, 
and  comparative  literature.  Love's  Knou'ledge  is  a  collection  of 
essays  that  draw  on  literature  and  philosophy  to  discuss  ethical 
issues.  In  addition,  her  essay  "The  Softness  of  Reason,"  arguing 
the  case  for  gay  and  lesbian  studies,  was  the  cover  story  of  the 
July  13  issue  of  the  Nav  Republic. 

Geoffrey  Ribbans,  who  has  held  the  William  R.  Kenan  Jr.  Uni- 
versity Professorship  since  1978,  has  been  honored  with  the  pub- 
Ucation  of  a  festschrift  by  Liverpool  University  Press.  Hispanic 
Studies  in  Honour  of  Geoffrey  Rihbans,  edited  by  Ann  L.  MacKenzie 
and  Dorothy  S.  Severin,  is  a  special  volume  of  the  Btdlctin  of  His- 
panic Studies,  which  Ribbans  edited  from  1964  to  1978.  The 
festschrift  was  formally  presented  to  Ribbans  last  March  at  a 
conference  held  in  La  Rabida,  Spain,  the  spot  from  which 
Columbus  embarked  500  years  ago.  In  April,  Brown's  Depart- 
ment of  Hispanic  Studies  further  honored  Ribbans  with  a  sym- 
posium at  Machado  House. 

The  University  of  Chicago  awarded  an  honorary'  doctor  of 
humane  letters  to  University  Professor  David  Pingree  this  sum- 
mer in  recognition  of  his  scholarship.  A  professor  of  the  history 
of  mathematics  and  of  classics,  Pingree  studies  the  transmission 
of  the  sciences  of  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  astrology  from 
the  cultures  of  Mesopotamia  through  Renaissance  Europe. 
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The  European  conquest  of 

the  seas  may  be  a  greater 

feat  than  this  century's 

entry  into  space.  Fifteen 

college  professors  spent 

August  on  campus  focusing 

on  early  oceanic  voyages. 
The  print  at  right  is  from 

Hans  Staden,  Warhaftige 

Historia  und  Beschreibung 

einer  Landtschaft,  1557. 


time  humanities  in  general. 
In  the  United  States,"  he 
continued,  "it  is  a  subject 
that  has  been  strangely 
neglected,  given  the  impor- 
tance of  the  sea  to  this  coun- 
try's development  and  to 
the  world's  development." 

To  illustrate  the  point, 
Fiering  tells  an  apocryphal 
story.  "Twenty-five  years 
ago  the  Smithsonian  had  to 
choose  between  building 
an  air-space  museum  or  a 
maritime  museum,"  he  says. 
The  museum's  directors 
"decided  to  go  with  air  and 
space  and  that,  for  all 
intents  and  purposes,  fore- 
closed the  possibility  of  an 
American  national  maritime 
museum." 

Fiering  hopes  that  one 
day  Brown  might  become 
home  to  a  program  for  the 
advanced  study  of  maritime 
humanities.  As  it  is  now, 
students  must  travel  abroad 
for  such  programs,  as  did 
institute  director  Hattendorf, 
who  completed  his  advanced 
study  at  Oxford  University. 
The  John  Carter  Brown 
Library,  which  specializes  in 
early  maps  and  European 
documents  describing  the 
Americas,  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  European  conquest  of 
the  oceans,  Fiering  says,  so 
why  not  locate  a  national 
center  for  the  study  and  re- 
search of  maritime  humani- 
ties in  Rhode  Island?  After 
all,  he  says,  "We  are  the 
Ocean  State."  -  ].R. 
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The  BAM  strikes  gold  in  staff  writing; 
Alumni  Relations  wins  for  Third  World  program 


I     his  year  the  Broivii 
JL    Alumni  Monthly,  edit- 
ed by  Robert  M.  Rhodes, 
won  a  gold  medal  in  the 
category  of  periodical  staff 
writing  in  the  annual  univer- 
sity magazine  competition 
sponsored  by  the  Council 
for  Advancement  and  Sup- 
port of  Education.  There 
were  108  entries  in  the  cate- 
gory, and  the  judges  award- 
ed four  gold,  five  silver,  and 
two  bronze  medals. 

The  BAM's  winning 
entry  included  three  articles 
by  Managing  Editor  Anne 
Hinman  Diffily  '73:  "Feed- 


ing the  Baby,"  an  essay  on 
motherhood  (May  1991); 
"Trouble  in  Paradise,"  a  pro- 
file of  student  activist  Mac- 
Arthur  White  '91  (September 
1991);  and  "The  $8-Million 
Question,"  an  analysis  of 
how  Brown's  budget  cuts 
will  shape  the  University's 
future  (November  1991). 
Assistant  Editor  Charlotte 
Bruce  Fiarvey  '78  contribut- 
ed "Louise  Lamphere's 
Legacy,"  on  the  impact  of  a 
former  professor's  sex  dis- 
crimination suit  (February 
1992).  Contributing  Writer 
Bruce  Fellman's  "Unveiling 


Venus,"  a  story  about  Brown 
geologist  Jim  Head's  involve- 
ment with  NASA's  Magellan 
project  (September  1991), 
completed  the  entry. 

Karen  McLaurin  '74, 
associate  director  of  Alumni 
Relations,  won  a  gold  medal 
in  the  Individual  Alumni 
Programs  and  Projects  cate- 
gory for  her  Third  World 
Alumni  Activities  Program. 
With  a  network  of  alumni 
volunteers,  she  runs  activities 
in  twelve  cities  and  helps 
recruit  minority  students 
through  the  National  Alum- 
ni Schools  Program  -  ].R. 
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Sports 

By  James  Reinbold 


Fall  sports  commence 


The  initial 
results 

Men's  and  women's  soccer 

began  the  fall  campaign  with 
victories.  The  women  won 
the  two  games  they  played 
on  Saturday,  September  12, 
and  the  men  prevailed  on 
Stevenson  Field  Friday  eve- 
ning. Men's  cross-country 
finished  second  at  the  Ford- 
ham  ln\itational,  and  wom- 
en's cross-country  beat 
Columbia  but  lost  to  Yale  in 
a  tri-meet. 

Field  hockey  traveled 
to  Vermont,  where  the  team 
was  defeated,  and  football 
tuned  up  for  its  season 
opener  against  Yale  on  Sep- 
tember 19  with  a  scrimmage 
against  Nassau  Community 
College. 

Cross-country: 

women  are 

optimistic;  men 

seek  improvement 

With  four  runners  returning 
from  last  year's  team,  which 
finished  fifth  at  the  Heptag- 
onals,  women's  cross-coun- 
try is  poised  for  another 
successful  season.  Cocaptains 
are  Meredith  Saillant  '93, 
who  finished  second  in  the 
first  meet  with  Columbia 
and  Yale,  and  Heather  Porch 
'94.  Saillant  has  qualified  for 
the  NCAA  cross-country 
championships  for  the  past 
two  years.  Also  returning  are 
juniors  Kim  Borst  and  Brenda 


O'Connell.  First-year  assis- 
tant track  coach  Christine 
Gregorek,  a  former  NCAA 
champion  in  the  800-meter 
event,  is  coaching. 

After  a  good  season, 
defeating  Harvard  and  fin- 
ishing third  in  the  Paul  Short 
Invitational,  men's  cross- 
country finished  a  disap- 
pointing sixth  in  the  Heptag- 
onals  last  year.  The  team 
had  placed  in  the  top  three 
for  the  previous  five  years. 
A  solid  group  of  runners 
returns  this  fall,  including 
Steve  Liona  '93,  who  fin- 
ished first  for  Brown  and 
fourth  overall  in  the  team's 
first  meet,  the  Fordham 
Invitational. 

Track  team 

returns  triumphant 

from  England  and 

Ireland 

Members  of  the  Brown  and 
Dartmouth  track  teams 
toured  England  and  Ireland 
from  June  13  to  July  1  as 
part  of  an  athletic  and  cul- 
tural exchange  that  began  in 
1988.  In  Ireland  they  com- 
peted against  teams  from 
Trinity  and  Dublin  univer- 
sities and  in  England,  against 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The 
Ivy  teams  won  both  meets. 
At  Oxford  members  of 
the  Brown  team  set  several 
records:  Karin  Schwarz  '93 
set  a  meet  record  in  the 
javelin,  Susan  Smith  '93  set 
a  meet  record  in  the  100- 


nioler  high  hurdles  and  400- 
meter  hurdles,  and  John 
Taylor  '95  set  a  Brown  record 
in  the  javelin. 

One  nonathletic  stop  on 
the  team's  itinerary  was 
Waterford,  Ireland,  home  of 
hurdler  Smith.  Although 
the  athletic  competition  was 
important.  Bob  Rothenberg 
'65,  head  of  Brown's  track 
programs,  said  "the  real 
value  of  this  trip  is  the  cul- 
tural exchange,  and  that 
was  wonderful." 

Comings  and 
goings 

Dom  Starsia  '74,  head  coach 
of  men's  lacrosse  since 
1983,  brought  to  a  close  his 
twenty-two-year  stay  at 
Brown  when  he  resigned  to 
become  the  head  coach  at 
the  University  of  Virginia. 
In  his  ten  seasons  as  head 
coach  at  Brown,  Starsia  com- 
piled a  101-46  overall  record. 
He  took  his  teams  to  three 
consecutive  NCAA  post- 
season play-off  appearances 
(1990, 1991,  and  1992)  and 
five  play-offs  overall  (also 
1985  and  1987)  and  won  two 
Ivy  League  championships, 
in  1985  and  1991.  He  was 
named  NCAA  Division  1 
Coach  of  the  Year  in  1985 
and  again  in  1991,  when  the 
Bears  finished  the  season 
undefeated  (13-0)  and  were 
ranked  number  two  in  the 
national  poll.  This  past  sea- 
son the  team  was  12-4  and 
advanced  to  the  quarterfinals 
of  the  NCAA  tournament. 

Over  the  years  coaching 
opportunities  opened  up  at 
lacrosse  powers  such  as 
Johns  Hopkins,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Duke,  but  in  Star- 
sia's  eyes,  Virginia  was  the 
plum.  "It  was  always  the  op- 
portunity that  was  the  most 
captivating,"  he  said.  "I 
could  have  stayed  at  Brown 
for  the  next  twenty  years. 
But  change  is  healthy.  Brown 
has  a  strong  program  and  it 
will  continue  to  prosper." 


As  a  defenseman  t)n  the 
Brown  lacrosse  team,  Starsia 
was  AU-American,  first 
team  All-Ivy,  and  first  team 
All-New  England  in  1973 
and  in  1974.  He  was  an  assis- 
tant lacrosse  coach  from 
1975  to  1982. 

Starsia  has  been  replaced 
by  Peter  Lasagna  '82,  head 
assistant  coach  for  the  past 
five  years.  In  that  position, 
Lasagna  acted  as  coach, 
offensive  coordinator  and 
chief  scout. 

"Brown  is  the  only  head 
coaching  position  I  ever 
wanted,"  Lasagna  said.  "I'm 
inheriting  a  terrific  program, 
and  I'm  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  lead  the  pro- 
gram to  the  upper  echelon 
of  collegiate  lacrosse." 

The  first  class  Lasagna 
helped  recruit  -  1992  -  fea- 
tured several  All-Americans, 
including  Darren  Lowe,  the 

1992  NCAA  Division  I  Player 
of  the  Year.  Lasagna  also 
recruited  Harvey  Smith  '93, 
Rich  Levy  '93,  and  Jerry 
Swope  '93,  tricaptains  of  the 

1993  squad. 

Assisting  Lasagna  will 
be  Joseph  Breschi,  who  was 
named  assistant  coach.  A 
defenseman  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Breschi 
served  as  an  assistant  coach 
at  UNC  in  1991  and  1992 
and  helped  lead  the  team  to 
an  undefeated  national  title 
in  1991.  As  a  player,  he  was 
a  first-team  Ail-American 
selection  in  1990,  an  honor- 
able mention  in  1989,  and 
an  All-Atlantic  Coast  Con- 
ference selection  in  1989 
and  1990. 

Carolan  Norrls,  associ- 
ate head  coach  of  women's 
lacrosse  and  field  hockey 
at  Brown,  has  been  named 
head  coach  of  women's 
lacrosse.  A  nine-year  veteran 
of  the  staff,  Norris  will 
assume  complete  direction 
C)f  women's  lacrosse,  limit- 
ing her  role  in  field  hockey. 
Wendy  Anderson  will  con- 
tinue as  head  coach  of  the 
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Fullback  Bruce  Smith  '93 
picks  up  some  tougb 

yardage  against  a 
grudging  Eli  defense. 

Brown  gained  374  yards 
on  the  day,  including 

113  yards  on  the  ground. 


Despite  enthusiastic  cheers,  opening  day  at  Brown  Stadium  ended 

in  hearrtbreak  when  the  Bears'  late  /ourtii-guarter  drive  failed. 
Yale  bung  on  for  a  22-17  win.  There  will  be  nine  more  Saturdays. 


field  hockey  team. 

Norris  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Connecti- 
cut in  1983,  wliere  she  won 
eight  letters  in  lacrosse  and 
field  hockey.  She  played  on 
the  1981  Connecticut  team 
that  won  the  NCAA  cham- 
pionship and  was  team  cap- 
tain the  following  year. 

Bill  Almon  '75,  one  of  the 
best  baseball  players  Brown 
has  produced  and  a  major- 
league  player  for  twelve 
years,  has  been  named  head 
baseball  coach.  Athletic 
Director  David  Roach  said 
Almon  was  "everything  we 
were  looking  for  in  a  head 
coach:  a  Brown  graduate,  an 
exceptional  player,  a  great 
communicator  and  teacher, 
and  a  wonderful  role  model." 

At  Brown,  Almon  was 
first  team  All-EIBL  in  1973 


and  1974  and  was  named 
national  Player  of  the  Year 
by  Sporting  Neu'S  in  1974. 
That  year  he  batted  .362,  hit 
ten  home  runs,  had  thirty- 
one  RBls,  and  stole  twenty 
bases  in  twenty-one  attempts. 
Almon  was  signed  by  the 
San  Diego  Padres  and  later 
played  for  six  more  major- 
league  teams  before  retiring 
in  1988. 

Men's  hockey  has  named 
Brian  Durocher  assistant 
coach.  A  coach  at  Colgate 
for  the  past  seven  years,  he 
replaces  associate  head 
coach  Scott  Borek,  who  left 
Brown  to  become  head 
coach  at  Colby.  The  Bears 
replaced  another  assistant, 
Brian  McCloskey,  who  took 
a  similar  job  at  New  Hamp- 
shire, with  James  Rice. 

Durocher,  who  will 


serve  as  recruiting  coordina- 
tor and  assistant  to  head 
coach  Bob  Gaudet,  was  the 
goaltender  and  captain  of 
the  1978  Boston  University 
team  that  won  the  national 
championship. 


Rice,  a  1990  graduate  of 
Babson,  was  an  assistant  for 
a  year  at  Colby  and  then  at 
Dartmouth.  He  will  coach 
the  junior  varsity  team.  JD 


SCOREBOARD 


i 


(September  11-21) 


Football  (0-1) 

Yale  22,  Brown  17 

Men's  Cross-Country 

2nd,  Fordham  Invitational 

Women's  Cross-Country  (1-1) 

2nd,  with  Yale  and  Columbia 

Men's  Soccer  (2-0) 

Brown  2,  Boston  College  1 
Brown  3,  Yale  2 


Women's  Soccer  (3-2) 

Brown  1,  Providence  o 

Brown  3,  Maine  o 

Brown  7,  Rhode  Island  o 

Yale  3,  Brown  2 

Stanford  5,  Brown  o 

Field  Hockey  (2-1) 

Vermont  2,  Brown  1 

Brown  3,  Springfield  o 

Brown  1,  Yale  o 
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Reflections  on  the 
real  meaning  0/1492 


BY  THOMAS  E.  SKIDMORE 

A  band  of  insistent  skeptics 
tells  us  we  must  not  celebrate 
the  quincentennial  of  1492 
because  Christopher  Columbus  was 
not  a  hero,  but  a  villain:  a  rapacious 
Europolluter  who  brought  death  to 
Native  Americans  and  destruction  to 
a  pristine  world. 

Most  historians,  myself  included, 
recoil  at  this  revisionism.  We  believe 
that  Columbus  should  be  seen  in  the 
context  of  his  era  and  that  his  accom- 
plishment should  be  appreciated  for 
what  it  was:  an  extraordinary  feat  of 
navigational  skill,  religious  vision,  and 
uncommon  ambition.  It  was  also  only 
one  step  in  the  remarkable  explosion  of 
Europe  that  created  -  for  better  or 
worse  -  today's  world.  There  would  be 
no  Cable  News  Network,  no  round-the- 
clock  banking,  no  dream  of  a  "new 
world  order"  without  Columbus.  And 
there  would  have  been  no  Columbus 
without  the  entrepreneurship  of  the 
Genoese  bankers,  the  navigational  pio- 
neering of  the  Portuguese,  or  the  Chris- 
tian faith  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Castile  and  Aragon. 

Why,  then,  all  the  controversy?  Why 
can't  we  simply  go  to  the  movies  and 
enjoy  watching  Sigourney  Weaver  as 
Queen  Isabella?  Why,  instead,  must  we 
worry  about  the  morals  of  Columbus 
and  his  sailors? 


Columbus,  seeking  souls  to  save  and 
riches  to  reap,  encounters  America 
in  this  allegory  by  Gottfrid  Bernhard 
Goetz,  printed  about  1750. 
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In  fact,  the  centennials  of  Colum- 
bus's voyage  have  always  been 
problematic  for  Americans.  The 
French  observer  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
noted  that  we  are  always  searching  for 
clues  to  our  own  national  identity. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  transparent  than 
in  our  changing  image  of  Christopher 
Columbus:  he  has  become  a  screen  on 
which  we  project  whatever  identity  cri- 
sis currently  obsesses  us. 

In  1792  brancl-new  "Americans" 
appropriated  Columbus  as  the  symbol 
of  their  freshly  minted  country.  To 


The  Spanish  Inquisition  wrought  atrocities  upon 
the  Indians,  being  burned  as  heretics  in  Samuel 
de  Champlain's  Brief  Discours,  1599-1600. 


them,  he  was  the  First  American,  and 
Washington  Irving  mythologized  the 
sea  captain  as  the  first  European  with 
the  courage  to  defy  the  doubters  and 
launch  a  New  World. 

By  1892  Columbus  had  assumed 
another  role.  He  became  the  immigrant 
par  excellance  -  the  first  to  seek  the 
promised  land,  whose  Statue  of  Liberty 
was  welcoming  "tired,  huddled  mass- 
es" by  the  millions. 

Over  the  next  century  Columbus's 
reputation  shifted  again,  this  time 
reflecting  the  expansion  of  the  republic. 
The  westward  march  of  capitalism  car- 
ried the  myth  of  Columbus  the  First 
Pioneer  to  every  corner  of  the  continent. 
Across  the  country  numerous  cities  and 
towns  are  named  after  him,  and  he  is 
the  subject  of  more  statues  than  any  oth- 
er nonreligious  figure  in  the  country. 
Among  Catholics,  his  reputation  ap- 
proached sainthood,  with  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  burnishing  his  image  as  a 
Christian  hero  and  the  Daughters  of 
Isabella  praising  the  piety  of  his  bene- 
factress. 

Today,  in  1992,  we  have  new  con- 
cerns. We  live  in  an  era  when  the  as- 
sumptions of  only  a  few  years  ago 
are  under  fire.  Like  all  sacred  cows  of 
our  age,  Columbus  is  under  siege. 

His  critics  are  many.  Leading  one 
flank  are  Native  Americans  from  both 
continents.  When  the  organizers  of  the 
1992  Rose  Bowl  parade  chose  to  show- 
case a  descendent  of  Columbus  on  the 
lead  float,  they  learned  how  volatile  an 
issue  they'd  tapped.  To  defuse  protests 
that  threatened  to  overshadow  the  all- 
American  spectacle,  they  had  to  recruit 
a  Native  American  congressman  as  a 
co-passenger  on  the  float. 

There  is  a  serious  point  here.  Who 
can  deny  the  irony  in  our  use  of  the 
term  discoivn/  to  describe  the  fortuitous 
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Columbus  charts  a  course  for  Christ 
through  seas  swarming  with  imaginary 
creatures,  at  right,  from  Jan  van  der 
Straet's  Ligui  Territoribus  Oceani 
Superatis  Alterius.  Fantasies  aside, 
Columbus's  voyages  were  critical  to 
Europeans'  mapping  of  the  globe,  as 
in  Vesconte  Maggiolo's  1511  Portolan 
Atlas,  opposite. 


landing  of  strange  sailors  on  islands 
(and  soon  a  continent)  whose  inhabi- 
tants knew  exactly  where  they  were! 
As  one  Native  American  anthropologist 
has  put  it,  "All  this  trouble  started 
when  we  found  that  lost  Italian  in  the 
Caribbean." 

The  Native  Americans'  complaints 
are  not  trivial.  Within  a  few  decades  of 
Columbus's  arrival,  the  native  popula- 
tion of  the  islands  contacted  by  the 
Spanish  was  decimated.  One  cause  of 
the  devastation  was  the  Spaniards' 
exploitation  of  native  labor  in  their 
relentless  search  for  valuables  to  ship 
home.  In  addition  the  Europeans  car- 
ried diseases  that  ravaged  the  previous- 
ly unexposed  populations  they  encoun- 
tered. The  triumph  of  Europe  in  the 
Americas  stemmed  not  only  from  the 
invaders'  knowledge,  drive,  and  faith, 
but  also  from  their  relentless  subjuga- 
tion of  the  original  inhabitants,  and  the 
unforeseen  consequences  of  the  bacteria 
and  viruses  they  carried. 

But  none  of  those  charges  is  new. 
They  gained  their  most  famous  formu- 
lation from  the  pen  of  the  Dominican 
friar  Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  who  wrote 
in  1542,  before  the  Spanish  conquest 
was  even  complete.  When  the  Euro- 
peans shipped  native  laborers  from  one 
port  to  another,  so  many  starved  "that 
the  wake  [their  bodies]  left  behind  the 
ship  would  have  sufficed,  one  might 
think,  to  guide  another  landing  party  to 
the  port,"  Las  Casas  wrote;  ". . .  they 
rolled  upon  the  waves  like  logs."  Chil- 
dren fared  no  better:  "When  there  were 
among  the  prisoners  some  women  who 
had  recently  given  birth,  if  the  newborn 
babes  happened  to  cry,  [the  Spaniards] 
seized  them  by  the  legs  and  hurled 
them  against  the  rocks,  or  flung  them 
into  the  jungle  so  that  they  would  be 
certain  to  die  there."  Las  Casas's  elo- 


quent denunciation  is  still  the  principal 
source  for  present-day  critics. 

We  should  remember  also  that  the 
Spanish  examined  their  own  actions  in  a 
theological  and  moral  debate  more  pro- 
found than  ever  engaged  their  English 
counterparts  when  they  launched  their 
own  conquest  of  North  America.  Com- 
mitted to  the  mission  of  spreading 
Christianity,  the  Spanish  had  to  decide 
whether  these  previously  unknown 
peoples  were  actually  humans  and 
therefore  had  souls  that  must  be  saved. 
The  pope  eventually  decided  in  the 
affirmative. 

Native  Americans  are  not  the  only 
critics  of  Columbus  this  year.  African- 
Americans  also  have  a  case.  Although 
Las  Casas  passionately  defended  the 
Indians,  he  never  spoke  out  in  the  same 
way  against  the  enslavement  of  the 
Africans  whom  the  Europeans  brought 
to  replace  them.  A  century  ago  the  great 
black  abolitionist  orator  Frederick 
Douglass  denounced  Chicago's  grandi- 
ose World's  Columbian  Exposition 
of  1893  as  a  "whiteci  sepulchre"  that 
ignored  the  crucial  role  of  the  non- 
European  people  who  had  helped  create 
America. 

The  third  group  of  critics  attacking 
Columbus  is  the  environmentalists. 
They  see  him  as  the  first  wave  of  a  cul- 
ture that  came  to  plunder  nature  for  the 


greater  glory  -  both  material  and  spiri- 
tual -  of  a  distant  society.  Kirkpatrick 
Sale,  the  best  known  of  these  critics  and 
author  of  The  Conquest  of  Paradise,  has 
described  America's  native  inhabitants 
as  "people  who  lived  in  harmony  -  with 
one  another,  with  other  species,  with 
the  land  -  for  the  greatest  part  of  their 
tenure."  Sale  traces  the  current  threat  to 
the  environment  clirectly  to  the  obses- 
sive drive  to  extract  maximum  profit 
from  whatever  nature  offered  in  the 
New  World. 

In  short,  Columbus  has  threatened 
to  become,  in  the  words  of  one  Cam- 
bridge University  historian,  "no  longer 
a  far-sighted  visionary,  who  roman- 
tically overcame  every  hardship,"  but  a 
"blinkered  bigot  who  brought  slaughter 
and  damage  in  his  wake." 

The  traditionalists  have  been  quick 
to  counterattack.  The  mayor  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  which  has  planned  one  of 
this  country's  biggest  celebrations, 
defends  his  city's  namesake  as  "a  sym- 
bol of  courage  and  risk  taking."  He 
adds,  "That's  not  going  to  change 
because  of  some  dusty  debate  among 
professors."  Wall  Street  journal  colum- 
nist Raymond  Sokolov  brands  the  idea 
that  Columbus  was  "a  symbol  of  all  the 
evils  wreaked  on  the  planet  by  White 
Male  European  Imperialism"  as  a  "sub- 
Leninist  view  of  history." 
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Foi  the  Spanish,  converting 
the  native  people  was  a  weighty 
responsibility.  Once  the  pope 
concluded  that  the  Indians  were 
human  and  had  souls,  it  fell  upon 
the  missionaries  to  make  sure 
those  souls  were  saved,  as  depicted 
in  Claude  d'Abbeville's  Histoire 
de  la  Mission. 


Thi'ic  IS  moro  th.in  rlH'ti)rii'  iit 
stake  here.  The  debate  is  aL"H)ut 
the  nature  and  meaning  of  the 
world  that  was  born  when  all  the  conti- 
nents began  to  be  permanently  linked. 
Industrial  society  is  closing  in  on  every 
corner  of  the  globe.  There  are  no  more 
"isolated"  -  or  "primitive,"  as  even 
anthropologists  used  to  call  them  -  peo- 
ples on  this  planet.  There  are  no  more 
unknown  territories  to  "discover."  Per- 
haps that  is  why  we  ask  so  many  t]ues- 
tions  about  1492.  The  t^uincentennial 
forces  us  to  look  hard  at  ourselves  and 


at  the  world  we  have  created.  In  look- 
ing, we  need  to  avoid  two  traps. 

The  first  is  obvit)us.  We  must  not 
glorify  Columbus  as  a  larger-than-life 
hero  who  singlehandedly  changed  his- 
tory. However  gifted  and  contradictory 
a  man,  he  was  only  one  link  in  a  com- 
plex historical  process.  He  represented 
some  of  the  best  and  some  of  the  worst 
in  the  Europe  of  his  day.  His  virtues  are 
ones  we  still  admire:  courage,  persis- 
tence, vision,  faith.  His  vices,  too,  are 
hardly  unknown:  greed,  cruelty,  spite- 
fulness,  megalomania. 

The  second  trap  is  more  insidious.  It 
is  tempting  to  glorify  the  victim,  to  see 
the  targets  of  European  mistreatment  as 
morally  superior.  There  is  a  fine  line 
between  our  healthy  reaction  to  historic 
injustice  and  our  elevating  victims  to  a 
higher  moral  plane.  The  appeal  of  the 
latter  has  more  to  do  with  contempo- 
rary political  concerns  than  with  histori- 
cal truth. 

There  is  no  one  historical  truth.  The 
argument  about  Columbus  is  at  heart  a 
battle  about  the  world  he  set  in  motion. 
When  we  ask  whether  Columbus  was 
hero  or  villain,  we  are  really  asking 
more  contemporary  questions:  How 
will  we  treat  humans  of  different  races 
and  ethnic  backgrounds?  What  -  if  any- 
thing -  does  a  society  owe  those  whom 
(or  whose  ancestors)  it  has  systematical- 
ly oppressed?  Who  should  pay?  How 
long  should  they  pay?  These  questions 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  debate  about  how 
to  make  democracy  a  reality  in  America. 
How  will  we  deal  with  the  global  envi- 
ronment? Must  we  dramatically  reduce 
the  pace  of  natural-resource  destruction 
that  European  capitalism  brought  to 
America?  What  responsibility  do  indus- 
trialized nations  have  toward  those 
parts  of  the  globe  from  which  they  draw 
so  many  natural  resources? 

There  are  also  less  obvious  questions 
raised  by  the  debate  over  1492.  What 
about  the  nation  state?  Columbus,  after 
all,  was  the  agent  of  a  newly  united 
Spain,  competing  fiercely  with  other 
European  states  for  advantage  on  the 
soon-to-be  world  scene.  But  has  the 
nation  state  run  out  its  string?  Do  ethnic 
and  territorial  strife  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  former  Soviet  Union,  for  exam- 
ple, mean  a  new  round  of  bloody  con- 
flict, of  the  kind  European  powers  once 
waged  in  the  Americas? 
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Colonialism  was  a  direct  result 
of  Columbus's  journey,  with 
wealthy  nations  staking  claim 
to  a  seemingly  bounteous 
wilderness.  Five  hundred  years 
later,  the  age  of  the  nation  state 
may  have  run  its  course.  This 
Portuguese  map  by  Antonio 
Pereira  is  dated  circa  1545. 
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For  the  past  few  years  a  group 
of  us  has  grappled  with  these 
issues  in  teaching  a  new  course 
at  Brown,  "1492:  Encounter  of  Two 
Worlds."  Douglas  Cope,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  history  and  a  specialist  in  colonial 
Latin  America,  coordinated  the  course, 
bringing  together  faculty  from  divergent 
disciplines:  Julio  Ortega,  professor  of 
Hispanic  studies;  Ellen  Messer,  an  associ- 
ate professor  in  the  World  Hunger  Pro- 
gram; Geoffrey  McCafferty,  a  Mellon 
Fellow  in  art  history;  and  me,  a  professor 
of  modern  Latin  American  history. 

In  examining  the  complex  process 
that  began  in  1492,  we  have  learned  a 
lot  about  ourselves,  our  clisciplines,  and 
our  students.  From  our  first  shot  at  the 
course  in  the  spring  of  1991,  we  were 
not  surprised  to  discover  how  difficult 
it  would  be  to  coordinate  the  approach- 
es of  three  disciplines  -  anthropology, 
history,  and  literature  -  on  the  study  of 
a  complicated  and  emotional  drama  that 
occurred  more  than  four  centuries  ago. 


We  found  also  that  today's  under- 
graduates are  grittily  skeptical  of  key 
dimensions  of  that  drama  -  especially 
the  religious.  Like  most  Americans 
today,  our  students  found  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  Columbus  and  the  conquis- 
tadores  were  driven  by  sincere  Chris- 
tian faith.  It  is  hard  to  picture  today's 
junk-bond  kings  trying  to  save  souls  just 
as  feverishly  as  they  were  amassing  for- 
tunes. Such  a  combination  of  motives 
was  perfectly  natural  in  Columbus's  day. 

Our  students'  skepticism  may  pro- 
vide a  clue  to  our  society's  difficulty  in 
understanding  Columbus.  We  live  in  a 
profoundly  secular  and  capitalistic  age; 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  the  deeply  medieval 
ethos  of  1492.  Columbus  and  Cortes  were 
moved  as  much  by  dreams  of  chivalric 
honor  and  by  the  conquest  of  new  fief- 
doms  as  they  were  by  visions  of  gold. 
They  wanted  not  only  to  be  rich,  but  to 
enter  the  world  of  nobility.  Theirs  was 
an  intriguing  mix  of  commoners'  mate- 
rial ambition  and  the  desire  to  rise  in  a 


medieval  hierarchy  that  was  already 
being  harnessed  to  the  service  of  the 
emerging  state. 

The  course  has  taught  us  both  about 
the  challenges  Columbus  poses  to 
minds  that  have  developed  in  the  last 
decades  of  the  twentieth  century  and 
about  the  vastness  and  complexity  of 
the  issues  1492  raises  for  all  of  us.  We 
learned  early  on  that  no  single  course 
can  begin  to  comprehend  it.  If  we  could 
succeed  in  understanding  all  of  the 
implications  the  quincentennial  poses, 
we  would  understand  the  most  difficult 
questions  facing  the  Americas  today.  ED 

Thomas  E.  Skidmore  is  tlie  Carlos  Manuel 
de  Cespedes  Professor  of  Modern  Latin 
American  History  and  director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Latin  American  Studies.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  classic  texts  on  Brazilian 
political  and  economic  history,  including 
Politics  in  Brazil,  1930-1964;  n»rf  Black 
into  White:  Race  and  Nationality  in 
Brazilian  Thought. 
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hile  the  Lexus  ES300  sports 
sedan  won't  eliminate  traffic, 
it  will  certainly  help  you  negotiate 


your  way  through  it.  For  acceler- 
ation: a  3.0-liter,  185-horsepower, 


©  1992  Lexus,  A  Division  Of  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.,  Inc.  Lexus  reminds  you  to  wear  seat  belts  and  obey  all  speed  laws.  For  more  information,  call  800-872-5398  (800-USA-LEXUS). 


24-valve  V6  engine.  For  nimble 
handling:  progressive  power  rack- 
and-pinion  steering.  And  for  sud- 
den stops:  a  4-sensor,  3-channel 
anti-lock  braking  system. 


Maybe  all  this  helps  explain  why 
the  ES  300  sports  sedan  garnered 
one  oi  Automobile  Magazine's 
1992  All-Stars  awards  in  only  its  first 
year  of  production. 


Which,  as  you  might  have  guessed, 
is  way  ahead  of  schedule. 


® 


l_£XIJI 


The  Relentless  Pursuit  Of  Perfection. 


A  Genuine 


"Fritz"  Pollard  '19  probably  logged 
more  racial  firsts  than  any  other 
African-American  athlete  in  this 
country:  the  first  black  to  play  in  the 
Rose  Boiel  (igib),  tlie  first  black 
coach  (igii)  and  the  first  black  quar- 
terback (1924)  in  the  National  Football 
League,  and  organizer  of  the  first  all- 
black  pro  football  team  (1922).  While 
names  like  Jesse  Ozoens,  Joe  Louis,  and 
Satchel  Paige  became  household  words, 
Pollard  inexplicably  remained  "a  genuine 
unknoivn  hero,"  in  the  words  of  sports- 
writer  Jerry  Izenberg.  Extraordinarily  lik- 
able by  all  accounts.  Pollard  also  found 
success  as  a  journalist,  investment  banker, 
movie  producer,  talent  scout ,  agent ,  and 
entrepreneur  before  he  died  in  ig86. 

When  Pollard  came  to  Broioi  as  a  higli- 
school  football  superstar  from  Cliicago, 
though,  his  college  career  loas  nearly  de- 
railed. Discouraged  by  eligibility  hassles, 
hurtful  treatment  by  teammates,  and  stalling 
by  coaches,  Pollard  saw  no  choice  but  to  call 
it  quits.  The  following  excerpt  from  Fritz 
Pollard:  Pioneer  in  Racial  Advancement 
(University  of  Illinois  Press,  1992),  by  John 
M.  Carroll  '6^,  tells  how  Pollard  proved 
himself  the  greatest  all-around  atliletc  in 
Brozcn  histon/. 
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Fritz  Pollard's  story  at  Brown  began  painfully  in  1915,  but  it 
would  end  on  a  very  different  note.  At  the  1981  dedication  of  ttie 
Olney-Margolies  Atliletic  Center,  the  University  awarded  liim  an 
honorary  degree. 


Unknown  Hero 


BY  John  M.  Carroll  '65 

I      he  year  1915  was  not  an  encouraging  one 
.^    for  African-Americans.  Woodrow  Wilson, 
the  first  Southern-born  president  since  the  Civil 
War,  was  implementing  an  executive  order  segre- 
gating Negro  federal  employees  in  their  work- 
places. The  wartime  migration  of  Southern  blacks 
to  Northern  cities  created  competition  for  jobs. 
U.S.  Marines  invaded  the  black  Republic  of  Haiti 
in  order  to  restore  internal  order,  killing  several 
hundred  Haitians  in  the  process.  In  Cuba,  black 
boxer  Jack  Johnson  lost  the  heavyweight  champion- 
ship to  Jess  Willard  as  a  result  of  a  controversial 
knockout.  The  movie  director  D.W.  Griffith  released 
his  blatantly  racist  film  The  Birth  of  a  Nation,  spark- 
ing black  protests  across  the  country.  In  Alabama, 
Colonel  William  J.  Simmons  revived  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  touching  off  numerous  incidents  of  racial 
violence.  Late  in  the  year  the  esteemed  civil-rights 
leader  Booker  T.  Washington  died,  leaving  a  vacuum 
in  the  movement. 

In  mid-September,  a  black  stuclent  from  Chi- 
cago named  Frederick  Douglass  Pollard  arrived  in 
Providence  to  begin  -  for  the  second  time  -  his 
academic  and  athletic  career  at  Brown  University. 
He  had  enrolled  at  Brown  five  semesters  earlier, 
but  a  skirmish  with  the  dean  over  language  require- 
ments had  forced  him  to  withdraw,  and  he'd  done 
brief,  unhappy  stints  at  Dartmouth,  Bates,  and 
Harvard,  nearly  becoming  what  in  those  days  was 
called  a  "tramp  athlete":  one  who  traipsed  from 
campus  to  campus  hawking  his  skills  on  the  play- 
ing field.  A  superstar  in  Chicago  high-school  foot- 
ball, Fritz  Pollard  found  college  harder  to  crack, 
and  in  1915,  with  a  wife  and  infant  son  to  support, 
he'd  met  his  language  requirements  and  been 
readmitted  to  Brown. 

When  he  arrived  on  campus,  however,  more 
disappointments  were  in  store.  University  officials 
barred  him  from  football  practice  while  they  wres- 
tled with  the  question  of  his  eligibility.  The  newly 
formed  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  had 
established  a  code  of  conduct,  and  Pollard's  so- 
journs at  Bates,  Harvard,  and  Dartmouth  concerned 
Brown  administrators.  So,  disappointed.  Pollard 
watched  from  the  stands  as  Brown  opened  its  foot- 
ball season  with  a  33-0  rout  of  Rhode  Island  State 
College,  a  school  that  traditionally  served  as  cannon 
fodder  to  inaugurate  the  fall  campaign.  Two  days 
later  Pollard  was  allowed  to  join  the  team.  On  a 


warm  Monday  afternoon  he  walked  down  to 
Marston  Field  House  at  Andrews  Field  to  draw  his 
equipment  and  begin  practice.  Pollard  would  later 
recall  that  as  he  entered  the  locker  room,  a  few 
players  were  changing  into  their  practice  uniforms. 
When  he  approached,  the  room  gradually  became 
very  quiet.  The  near  silence  was  broken  by  a  low 
voice  with  a  soft  Southern  drawl:  "Christ,  a  nigger." 
Another  player  said;  "That's  Fritz  Pollard."  The 
Southerner  quickly  shot  back:  "I  don't  care  what 
he  calls  himself;  he's  still  a  nigger  to  me." 

Pollard  heard,  but  he  did  not  break  stride. 
He  had  known  various  forms  of  racial  prej- 
udice and  discrimination  since  he  had  been  a  boy, 
in  the  schools,  on  the  beaches,  and  especially  in 
athletics,  but  the  words  hurt.  They  "stung  me  like 
a  bee,"  he  recalled  many  years  later.  "Sometimes 
I  can  still  hear  that  one  voice  cutting  through  the 
silence  of  the  locker  room."  Pollard  pointed  out  that 
"back  in  those  days  the  black,  at  best,  was  accepted 
grudgingly  at  most  colleges.  As  long  as  he  minded 
his  own  business,  which  meant  staying  out  of  the 
white  man's  way,  he  was  all  right.  But  when  the 
black  man  tried  to  become  a  joiner,  when  he  tried 
to  sign  up  for  the  college  newspaper,  the  band,  or 
an  athletic  team,  then  in  the  eyes  of  the  white  stu- 
dents, he  was  passing  himself  off  as  an  equal.  And 
college  men  of  the  1915  period,  many  of  them  men 
of  good  intentions,  just  were  not  ready  to  accept 
a  black  as  an  equal." 

Pollard  proceeded  to  the  training  room  where 
Charlie  Huggins,  Brown's  athletic  trainer  and 
swimming  coach,  was  in  charge  of  equipment. 
According  to  Pollard,  Huggins,  who  made  it  his 
business  to  know  everything  about  each  athlete  on 
campus,  greeted  him  with  a  pleasant  "You're  Pol- 
lard of  Chicago,  aren't  you?"  Pollard  was  pleased 
that  his  reputation  had  preceded  him  and  cheer- 
fully told  Huggins  to  give  him  the  best  equipment 
he  had.  Huggins  pushed  across  the  counter  an  odd 
assortment  of  football  gear  that  included  a  large 
pair  of  extensively  patched  canvas  pants,  a  thread- 
bare jersey  at  least  two  sizes  too  big,  a  pair  of  what 
the  players  of  that  day  called  religious  socks, 
very  holey,  and  a  pair  of  tattered  shoes.  Sensing 
Pollard's  disappointment,  Huggins  explained. 
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"We've  got  more  thdn  fifty  men  out  for  the  team, 
and  you're  the  last  to  report."  In  an  ob\'ious 
understatement.  Pollard  remarked,  "Some  of  the 
stuff  looks  a  little  big." 

Putting  on  his  tattered  and  o\'ersized  uniform, 
i\)llard  hurried  out  to  the  field,  where  the  other 
players  had  paired  off  and  were  tossing  footballs 
back  and  forth.  When  no  one  lobbed  a  pass  in  his 
direction  or  invited  him  to  join  in.  Pollard  picked 
up  a  football  and  started  playing  catch  with  him- 
self. Among  those  watching  Pollard  was  Coach 
Edward  N.  Robinson,  a  big  bear  of  a  man  who  had 
graduated  from  Brown  in  1896  after  an  illustrious 
football  career. 

Robinson  blew  the  whistle  to  signal  the  start  of 
practice,  and  the  squad  formed  a  circle  around 
him  and  his  two  assistants,  William  E.  Sprackling 
'12,  a  former  three-time  All- America  quarterback 
at  Brown;  and  Arthur  "Buck"  Whittemore  '01,  a 
tough  and  profane  line  coach  who  had  been  a  better- 
than-average  player  in  his  student  days.  Pollard 
positioned  himself  directly  in  front  of  Robinson, 
anxious  to  be  seen  and  itching  to  make  up  for  the 
three  weeks  lost  due  to  the  eligibility  problems. 
When  Robbie  read  out  the  lineups  for  the  varsity 
and  the  scrub  teams.  Pollard's  name  was  not  men- 
tioned. Many  years  later  Pollard  chuckled  when 
he  recalled  that  first  encounter  with  the  famous 
Coach  Robinson.  "I'm  afraid  I  was  a  bit  naive  that 
day.  On  the  basis  of  my  ability  and  reputation,  I 
honestly  expected  to  start  for  the  varsity  in  that 
scrimmage.  So  when  Robbie  read  off  the  varsity 
lineup  and  my  name  wasn't  called,  1  was  momen- 
tarily disappointed.  But  then  I  figured.  Shucks,  I'll 
start  for  the  second  team,  the  scrubs,  and  I'll  run 
those  varsity  players  silly.  Then  Robbie  read  off 
the  starting  lineup  for  the  scrubs  -  and  again  I 
wasn't  mentioned."  Pollard  recalled  being  stunned 
and  disappointed.  He  wondered  whether  Robinson 
knew  he  was  even  there.  Fifty-five  years  later  he 
related,  "Now  I  think  I  understand.  1  was  a  new- 
comer, I  was  black,  and  Robbie  was  just  playing  it 
cautious." 

After  the  two  squads  had  paired  off  for  the  start 
of  the  scrimmage,  Robinson  summoned  Pollard 
and  instructeci  him  to  go  to  the  far  end  of  the  field 
and  practice  his  punting  by  himself  until  he  was 
called.  Pollard  took  a  ball  and  headed  for  the  far 
corner  of  the  field  that  served  as  a  baseball  diamond 
in  the  spring.  Later  he  recalled  dejectedly  booming 
punts  and  racing  after  them,  hoping  the  coach  or 
some  of  the  players  were  watching.  But  no  one  was 
watching  him  then  or  for  the  next  hour.  He  could 
hear  the  sound  of  the  whistle,  the  thump  of  bodies 
hitting  against  each  other,  and  the  cheers  of  the 
substitutes  strung  out  along  the  sidelines,  but  he 
did  not  hear  what  he  was  anticipating  -  a  call  from 
the  coach. 

While  he  was  practicing,  a  young  boy,  perhaps 


nine  or  ten,  jumped  the  wooden  fence  that  circled 
Andrews  Field  and  stood  watching  him.  "1  must 
have  been  quite  a  sight,"  Pollard  remembered, 
"with  the  patched  canvas  pants  down  almost  to  my 
ankles  and  the  baggy  jersey."  After  about  ten  min- 
utes of  just  standing  there,  never  saying  a  word, 
the  boy  spoke  up.  "Hey,  mister,  are  you  a  football 
player?"  he  asked.  "Sure,  I'm  a  good  football  play- 
er," Pollard  told  him  a  bit  defensively.  "Then  why 
aren't  you  over  there  where  all  the  real  football 
players  are?"  the  youngster  asked,  pointing  over 
to  the  scrimmage  that  was  the  center  of  attraction 
at  Andrews  Field  that  day.  "There  I  was,  Fritz  Pol- 
lard, maybe  the  best  darn  halfback  ever  to  come 
out  of  Chicago,  and  I'm  dressed  like  a  circus  clown 
and  holding  a  debate  with  some  little  kid  about 
whether  or  not  I'm  a  football  player.  I  think  of  that 
incident  now,  and  I  can  laugh.  That  day,  though, 
things  didn't  seem  so  funny." 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Pollard  finally  got  the 
long-awaited  summons  from  Coach  Robinson.  He 
covered  the  distance  from  his  isolated  position 
in  a  sprint.  "I'm  ready.  Coach,"  he  recalled  saying, 
starting  toward  the  varsity  squad;  but  Robinson 
motioned  toward  the  scrub  team,  which  had  the 
ball  at  midfield.  Young  Charlie  Huggins  '19,  the 
second-team  quarterback  that  day,  gave  Pollard  a 
nc)d  and  told  him  he  was  calling  his  signal  for  a 
run  around  right  end.  Pollard,  at  five-foot-eight, 
165  pounds,  lined  up  at  left  halfback.  He  took  the 
pass  from  center,  swept  swiftly  to  his  right,  found 
no  opening,  and  then  cut  back  sharply  against  the 
defensive  flow  and  raced  through  the  varsity  for 
twenty-five  yards  before  being  thrown  to  the 
ground.  With  a  smile  on  his  face,  he  jumped  up 
and  down  and  clappeci  his  hands.  Just  then  Robin- 
son blew  the  whistle  and  ordered  the  men  to  the 
showers.  He  turned  to  Pollard  and  told  him  to 
retrieve  the  football  he  had  been  punting  at  the  far 
end  of  the  field. 

When  Pollard  reacheci  the  locker  room,  still  a 
bit  dejected,  he  could  hear  the  other  players  in  the 
showers,  singing,  laughing,  and  foohng  around. 
Taking  off  his  oversized  uniform.  Pollard  headed 
for  the  shower  room,  but  as  soon  as  he  walked  in, 
the  horseplay  stopped,  the  singing  ceased,  and  the 
players  started  filing  out.  In  a  few  seconds  he  had 
the  shower  room  all  to  himself.  Pollard's  day 
of  humiliation  did  not  end  there.  An  open  trolley 
picked  up  the  players  after  practice  each  night  and 
took  them  back  to  campus,  about  two  miles  away. 
When  Pollard  boarded  the  trolley  and  slipped  into 
a  seat  near  the  front,  some  of  the  players  in  the 
surrounding  seats  moved  back.  Others  jumped  off, 
preferring  to  hike  back  to  campus  rather  than  ride 
with  a  black  man.  Pollard  remembered  that  he 
gazed  straight  ahead,  his  face  burning  and  his  eyes 
moist.  He  was  grateful  for  the  protection  the  dark- 
ness brought. 
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The  1916  New  Year's 
game  against  Wash- 
ington State  remains 
Brown 's  only  Rose 
Bowl  appearance. 
The  team 's  star. 
Pollard,  was  the  first 
black  athlete  to  play 
in  the  tournament. 


T 

I      he  day  of  trial  for  Pollard  came  on  Wednes- 
.A.    day.  Each  week  Coach  Robinson  held  a 
no-holds-barred  scrimmage  to  determine  which 
men  deserved  positions  on  the  first  team.  It  was 
the  only  real  opportimity  for  the  scrubs  to  demon- 
strate their  ability  and  perhaps  earn  a  position  on 
the  starting  eleven.  With  the  scrubs  fighting  tooth 
and  nail  to  move  up  in  the  world  and  with  mem- 
bers of  the  first  team  fighting  equally  hard  to  pro- 
tect their  elevated  positions  in  life,  it  was  hardly 
surprising  that  the  day  of  these  scrimmages  was 
known  as  Bloody  Wednesday.  Student  interest  in 
the  games  was  usually  high,  and  that  day  almost 
600  students,  three  times  the  usual  number,  took 
the  trolley  or  made  the  two-mile  trek  to  Andrews 
Field. 

Charlie  Huggins  Jr.  remembered,  "Many  stu- 
dents showed  up  that  day  out  of  curiosity.  Most  of 
them,  maybe  all  of  them,  had  never  seen  a  black 
man  playing  football.  Unfortunately,  Fritz  was  a 
curiosity  piece."  One  of  two  blacks  in  his  class. 
Pollard  was  but  the  third  to  play  varsity  football 
for  Brown. 

According  to  a  number  of  witnesses,  the  scrim- 
mage turned  into  a  personal  duel  between  Pollard 
and  John  Butner  '18,  an  end  from  Atlanta,  whose 
carefree,  slashing  style  of  play  had  earned  him  a 
starting  position  the  previous  year.  Early  in  the 
game  Pollard  swept  wide  around  right  end,  where 
Butner  attempted  a  head-high  flying  tackle  on 
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him.  Had  he  not  seen  Butner  coming.  Pollard 
recalled,  his  collegiate  career  might  have  ended 
right  then  and  there.  But  Pollard  saw  Butner  out  of 
the  corner  of  his  eye,  stopped  on  a  dime,  and  went 
down  so  low  that  for  a  moment  he  was  balancing 
himself  on  the  knuckles  of  his  right  hand  as  Butner 
flew  over  his  head.  As  the  teams  lined  up  for  the 
next  play.  Pollard  remembered  Butner  yelling 
across  the  line  of  scrimmage,  "Send  that  black  son 
of  a  bitch  around  my  end  again."  Scrub  quarter- 
back Tom  Conroy  '19  obliged.  This  time  Pollard 
gave  a  head  fake  to  the  outside  and  then  cut 
between  end  and  tackle,  leaving  Butner  flat-footed 
and  clutching  air. 

As  muffled  cheering  went  up  from  the  stu- 
dents along  the  sidelines,  Pollard  saw  Butner 
jumping  up  and  down  and  screaming,  "Try  me 
again,  try  me  again.  This  time  I'll  kill  the  nigger." 
Caught  up  in  the  drama  of  the  moment,  Conroy 
again  sent  Pollard  around  his  own  right  end.  On 
this  play.  Pollard's  initial  fake  was  to  the  inside 
before  a  sharp  cut  to  his  left  got  him  to  the  sideline 
and  into  the  clear.  Butner  had  missed  his  man 
again.  Later  in  the  season,  on  the  train  ride  to 
Pasadena,  California,  where  the  Brown  team  was 
to  compete  in  the  Tournament  of  Roses  game,  But- 
ner confided  in  Pollard  that  after  that  third  run  he 
had  gone  up  to  Coach  Robinson  and  said,  "Say, 
we  better  let  that  nigger  join  us."  In  Butner's  view, 
that  was  when  Pollard  made  the  team. 
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On  Fridnv,  his  spirits  boosted  by  n 
sLiccesstul  week  at  practice,  Pol- 
lard reported  to  Marston  Field  House  to 
draw  his  game  uniform  for  Saturday's  clash 
against  Trinity  College.  Incredibly,  his  name 
was  not  on  the  varsity  roster.  The  trainer  said 
there  was  still  some  question  about  his  eligibility 
and  Robbie  had  decided  to  hold  him  out  for 
another  week.  Pollard  later  recalled,  'T  walked 
over  behind  some  lockers,  sat  down  on  a  bench, 
buried  my  head  in  my  hands,  and  cried  like  a 
baby."  On  the  long,  lonely  walk  back  to  campus. 
Pollard  decided  to  pack  his  bags  the  next  day 
and  return  to  Chicago.  "It  was  becoming  clear  to 
me  that  I  never  should  have  left  Chicago  in  the 
first  place,"  he  recalled. 

Later  that  afternoon  Coach  Whittemore  arrived 
at  Pollard's  dormitory  room  and  convinced  him 
to  stick  it  out.  Whittemore  told  Pollard  that  a  scrub 
team  was  going  to  play  a  practice  game  at  Worces- 
ter Academy  on  Monday  and  that  he  would  see 
to  it  that  Pollard  got  a  chance  to  display  his  talent. 
If  he  made  good,  then  Whittemore  would  inter- 
cede with  Robbie  and  Athletic  Director  Frederick 
W.  "Doc"  Marvel,  class  of  1894,  to  restore  Pollard's 
eligibility.  Pollard  made  better  than  good  against 
the  Worcester  prep  school.  The  following  day 
Pollard  was  practicing  with  the  varsity  and  eligible 
to  play  football  at  Brown. 

The  first  big  game  of  the  season  was  against 
the  powerful  Syracuse  Orangemen,  who  had  suf- 
fered a  single  loss  to  Princeton.  More  than  eight 
thousand  fans  jammed  Andrews  Field  to  watch 
the  hard-fought  contest.  Syracuse  jumped  off  to  an 
early  6-0  lead  before  Brown  threatened  to  win  the 
contest  after  a  third-period  fumble  recovery  deep 
in  Orangemen  territory.  Pollard  skirted  the  end  for 
tvvo  substantial  gains  before  "Brown's  hopes  for 
victory  were  smothered  when  he  fumbled  and  a 
husky  Syracusian  fell  on  the  ball."  Despite  the  fum- 
ble, the  Brown  Daily  Herald  praised  Pollard's  effort, 
saying  that  again  and  again  he  "brought  the  stands 
to  their  feet  with  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  speed 
and  agility."  Pollard  was  crestfallen,  however, 
as  the  Orangemen  left  Providence  with  a  6-0  victory 
over  the  Brown  Bruins.  The  following  week  Coach 
Robinson  disclosed  that  he  suspected  someone  had 
betrayed  his  team's  signals  to  Syracuse  before  the 
game.  Robinson  closed  Brown's  practice  sessions 
to  all  spectators,  "whether  college  men  or  not,"  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Brown  proceeded  to  thrash  a  weak  Vermont 
team  by  46-0,  and  the  Herald  noted  that  "Pollard  was 
again  the  star  of  the  Brown  team."  Trouncing  the 
Green  Mountain  Men  was  one  thing,  but  now 
Pollard  and  the  Brown  eleven  had  to  face,  on  suc- 
cessive weekends  away  from  home,  two  teams  that 
most  people  believed  represented  the  top  football 
schools  in  the  nation,  Yale  and  Harvard. 
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'The  best  dam  half- 
back ever  to  come 
out  of  Chicago, ' 
Pollard  had  to  prove 
himself  with  pain 
and  patience  before 
he  could  play  for 
the  Bears. 


On  the  morning  of  November  6,  1915,  a 
confident  Brown  team  boarded  a  train  in 
Providence  for  the  ninety-mile  trip  to  New  Haven 
for  the  Yale  game.  The  Brown  campus  and  alumni 
maintained  considerable  interest  in  the  contest 
because  the  Providence  eleven  had  a  reasonable 
chance  of  defeating  the  Mighty  Blue  of  Yale.  Three 
hundred  fifty  Brown  students  took  a  later  train  to 
New  Haven  in  order  to  witness  the  contest  in  the 
newly  constructed  Yale  Bowl. 

Brown's  position  in  college  football  in  those 
days  was  that  of  a  distinctly  second-rate  power, 
dominating  weaker  foes,  but  unable  to  compete 
with  the  elite  teams.  0\'erall,  Brown  had  a  com- 
bined record  of  only  four  victories  in  sixty  games 
against  the  Big  Four  teams,  with  one  victory  over 
Yale  and  none  against  Harvard,  since  Brown  had 
begun  intercollegiate  play  in  1878.  The  1915  Brown 
team  showed  considerable  promise  but  was  also 
struggling  with  a  record  of  three  wins,  two  losses, 
and  a  tie  as  it  entered  the  Yale  contest.  Brown's 
supporters  were  encouraged  by  the  emergence  of 
a  potent  running  attack  in  recent  games,  an  attack 
anchored  against  the  left  halfback,  Fritz  Pollard. 

On  the  day  of  the  game  in  New  Haven,  a  small 
group  of  African- American  Yale  students  went  to 
the  gym  on  Elm  Street,  where  the  Brown  team 
was  dressing,  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  Pollard.  Among  them  was 
William  M.  Ashby,  a  student 
in  the  School  of  Religion,  who 
had  read  articles  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  about  the  Brown 
team  and  a  "burly  Negro"  half- 
back named  Pollard.  Ashby 
recalled  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues expected  to  see  a  fellow 
about  six-foot-two  and  weighing 
210  pounds.  When  they  saw  Pol- 
lard, they  were  afraid  that  the 
arge  Yale  line  "would  murder  this 
little  man."  The  group  proceeded  to 
the  Yale  Bowl  and  decided  to  sit  on 
the  Brown  side  to  give  Pollard  as 
much  support  as  possible  and  to 
avoid  the  racial  animosity  from  the 
Yale  stands,  where  they  knew  they  would  "be 
baited  with  the  foulest  and  vilest  epithets." 

Before  the  game.  Pollard  was  instructed  to  enter 
the  field  by  a  separate  gate  in  order  to  avoid  an 
ugly  incident  or  possible  injury  at  the  hands  of 
some  unruly  Yale  fans.  As  Pollard  recalled,  "1  ran 
out  on  the  field  through  another  gate,  and  they 
didn't  know  what  had  happened.  The  team  ran  out 
there  first  and  I  ran  out  after  them  just  before  the 
game  started.  The  whistle  blew  ten  or  fifteen  sec- 
onds after  I  got  there."  When  the  game  began,  Yale 
received  the  kickoff  and  mounted  an  impressive 
drive  deep  into  Brown  territory,  which  was  halted 


at  the  Brown  six-yard  line.  It  turned  out  to  be  the 
high  point  of  the  Yale  offensive  attack  for  the  after- 
noon. 

For  William  Ashby,  the  greatest  thrill  of  the 
day  was  watching  Pollard  return  Yale  punts  in 
explosive  bursts  for  gains  of  ten  and  twenty  yards. 
According  to  the  Yale  student.  Pollard  mastered 
the  art  of  returning  kicks  to  a  degree  "seldom  ever 
equaled  and  never  surpassed  by  any  other  half- 
back." He  played  deep  and,  like  a  center  fielder 
catching  a  short  fly,  received  the  ball  on  the  dead 
run  as  he  burst  by  would-be  Yale  tacklers.  Each 
time  Pollard  returned  a  punt,  Ashby  recalled,  the 
Yale  stands  arose  and  screamed,  "Catch  that  nigger. 
Kill  that  nigger."  Safe  in  the  Brown  stands,  Ashby 
could  not  contain  himself  as  he  jumped  up  and 
hollered,  "Run,  nigger,  run.  Go,  Fritz,  go."  On  one 
of  Pollard's  runbacks,  two  frustrated  Yale  players, 
Jim  Sheldon  and  Bob  Bingham,  attempted  to  maim 
the  Brown  halfback  in  a  pincer  created  by  their 
simultaneous  flying  tackles  near  the  Yale  sideline. 
As  Ashby  recalled,  Pollard  accelerated,  eluded  the 
pincers,  and  as  he  approached  the  sideline  "jumped 
off  the  field  and  landed  straight  up  on  the  Yale 
bench."  Meanwhile,  the  two  Yale  players  colhded 
and  moments  later  were  carried  off  the  field. 

During  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  Pollard 
provided  most  of  the  Brown  offense,  breaking  for 
several  long  runs  from  the  scrimmage  in  addition 
to  his  spectacular  punt  returns.  He  also  lofted  sev- 
eral long  punts,  which  kept  Yale  deep  in  its  own 
territory.  The  game  was  decideci  in  the  third  period, 
when  Brown  captain  Harold  "Buzz"  Andrews 
booted  a  field  goal  from  the  twenty-two-yard  line 
to  give  Brown  a  3-0  lead,  which  it  maintained 
to  the  end.  The  African-American  Neiv  York  Age 
boasted,  "Pollard  gained  more  ground  than  any 
other  Brown  player.  His  end  run  of  thirty  yards 
featured  the  third  period,  while  his  catching  of  punts 
and  his  cleaver-fast  runbacks  held  Brown  safe 
after  its  lead  of  three  points  had  been  secured." 
Brown  had  defeated  mighty  Yale  for  only  the  sec- 
ond time  in  their  twenty-three  meetings  since 
1880,  and  Pollard  had  emerged  as  a  budding  star 
in  college  football. 

After  the  game  Yale's  Jim  Sheldon,  who  was 
from  Atlanta,  burst  into  the  Browm  locker  room  and 
demanded  to  see  the  Bruin  halfback.  As  Pollard 
emerged  from  the  dressing  cage,  according  to 
William  Ashby,  the  large  Yale  lineman  approached 
Fritz,  thrust  out  his  hand,  and  said,  "You're  a  nig- 
ger, but  you're  the  best  goddamn  football  player 
1  ever  saw."  El 

John  M.  Carroll,  professor  ofhistor\/  at  Lamar  Unwer- 
sity  ill  Beaumont,  Texas,  has  edited  several  books  of 
militnn/  and  diplomatic  history.  He  is  currently  working 
on  a  book  about  Red  Grange  and  the  making  of  modern 
football. 
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What  Is  It  about 

Harry 


by  David  McCulIough 


During  the  igqi  prcfideiitinl 
canipai;^!!,  both  Gi'pr\;c  Bush 


S: 


and  Bill  Clinton  have  tried  to 
lay  claim  to  the  le^ncy  of  Ham/ 
Truman.  Tlm/'re  both  false  claims, 
says  Truman  biographer  David 
McCulIough,  because  Truman 
zoas  never  amio}ie  but  himself. 
In  McCullough's  Convocation 
address  SqHember  8  he  urged 
the  entering  class  to  strive  for 
three  qualities  that  marked  the 
forty-third  president:  jnoral 
courage,  a  sense  of  history,  and 
self-knowledge. 


hortlv  before  five  o'clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  April  12, 1945,  the  vice 
president  of  the  United  States 
stepped  down  from  the  Senate  platform 
and  crossed  through  the  lobby  to  his 
office.  He  told  his  staff  that  he  was  going 
across  the  Capitol  to  meet  with  Speaker 
of  the  House  Sam  Rayburn  in  what  was 
known  as  the  "Board  of  Education,"  a 
small  room  underneath  the  House  of 
Representatives  where  Rayburn  met 
every  afternoon  around  five  with  a  few 
friends  for  a  drink. 

The  vice  president  was  a  very  fast 
walker.  He  moved  along  at  120  paces  a 
minute,  which  was  the  old  infantry  pace 
from  World  War  I,  so  it  took  him  only  a 
few  minutes  to  cross  the  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  Senate  side  of  the  Capitol 
to  the  House.  He  went  down  several 
flights  of  stairs,  around  several  corners, 
and  wound  up  at  the  Speaker's  hide- 
away. He  came  in  the  door,  and  there 
were  two  other  men  in  the  room  besides 
the  Speaker. 

As  the  vice  president  began  to  make 
himself  a  drink,  somebody  said  that  he 
was  supposed  to  call  the  White  House. 
He  put  through  the  phone  call,  and  Steve 
Early,  the  president's  press  secretary,  told 
him  to  come  at  once,  to  speak  of  this  to  no  one,  and 
to  come  in  the  north  entrance  of  the  White  House 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  side.  The  vice  presi- 
dent then  went  out  of  the  room,  and  began  nmning 
back  through  the  Capitol,  all  by  himself,  running 
as  fast  as  he  could,  past  statues  of  forgotten  state 
governors  and  Civil  War  generals,  going  back,  he 
later  explained,  to  his  office  to  get  his  hat. 
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On  April  12,  1945. 
the  day  Franklin 
Roosevelt  died. 
Chief  Justice  Harlan 
F.  Stone  swore  in 
Truman  in  the  White 
House  Cabinet 
Room.  Truman  had 
little  idea  then  of  the 
impending  decisions 
he  would  have  to 
make. 


He  didn't  know  it  then,  but  he  was  already 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  there  he  was 
running  alone  through  the  empty  corridors  of  the 
Capitol  late  in  the  afternoon.  At  his  own  office,  he 
picked  up  his  hat.  The  vice-presidential  driver 
took  him  down  to  the  big,  black  Mercury,  and  the 
car  moved  as  fast  as  possible  through  the  evening 
traffic  straight  to  the  White  House,  pulling  up  to 
the  north  portico,  where  two  ushers  were  waiting 
to  meet  him.  He  went  inside  and  started  up  the 
very  slow,  creaking,  old  elevator  that  had  been 
installed  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  the  second 
floor,  the  private  t^juarters.  When  he  stepped  out, 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  was  there  to  greet  him.  She  put 
her  hand  on  his  arm  and  in  a  soft  voice  said, 
"Harry,  the  president  is  dead." 

He  was  unable  to  speak  at  first,  and  then  he 
said  -  and  I  think  it's  very  revealing  when  you 
think  of  all  that  he  might  have  said  -  "Is  there  any- 
thing I  can  do  for  you?" 

And  she  said,  "No  Harry.  Is  there  anything  we 
can  do  for  you?  Because  you're  the  one  who's  in 
trouble  now." 

She  knew  more  than  he  how  much  trouble  he 
was  in.  She  knew  about  the  atomic  bomb.  She 
knew  how  much  her  husband,  the  late  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  had  not  told  Harry  Truman. 


Harry  Truman,  a  figure  who  was  a  stranger 
to  most  of  the  country  and  to  virtually  all  of 
the  world,  is  today,  forty-seven  years  later, 
being  claimed  as  a  patron  saint  bv  the  two  men  who 
are  vying  to  lead  our  country.  They  are  competing 
for  the  mantle  of  Harry  Truman,  and  so  one  has  to 
ask  the  question.  Why?  What  is  it  about  Harry  Tru- 
man? What  can  we  learn  from  this  man  about  the 
nature  and  the  responsibility  of  leadership?  And 
how  does  it  relate  to  our  own  lives,  our  country, 
and  the  presidency? 

1  want  to  single  out  three  distinct  qualities.  And 
I  want  to  say  first  that  the  man  who  /s  elected  in 
November  would  do  well  to  take  inspiration  from 
Harry  Truman,  not  just  as  candidate,  but  as  presi- 
dent. 

First  of  all,  among  Tniman's  most  outstanding 
qualities  was  his  courage.  It  was  moral  courage:  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  Courage  in  leaders  is 
extremely  important,  but  it's  also  extremely  impor- 
tant that  they  understand  the  importance  of  courage 
in  a  leader.  They  must  know  that  they  are  setting  a 
moral  example. 

In  1948,  the  year  that  our  present  candidates 
are  pointing  to  when  they  speak  of  Harry  Truman, 
Truman  stood  for  civil  rights.  He  had  sent  the  first 
civil-rights  program  ever  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
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try  to  Congress,  and  he  was  told  that  if  he  insisted 
on  his  stand  on  civil  rights,  it  would  cost  him  the 
election.  At  the  1948  convention  in  Philadelphia, 
many  of  the  Southern  Democrats  walked  out 
because  of  the  president's  position  on  civil  rights 
and  formed  their  own  party,  the  Dixiecrat  Partv, 
which  even  further  weakened  Truman's  chances. 
Truman  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  back  in 
Kansas  -  a  friend  who,  like  Truman,  had  grown 
up  in  a  family  of  Southern  sympathy-  The  friend 
urged  Truman  to  back  off,  to  go  easy  on  his  stand 
on  civil  rights,  because  if  he  didn't,  it  was  going  to 
cost  him  the  election.  In  a  long  letter,  Truman 
wrote  in  response:  "If  my  position  on  civil  rights 
costs  me  the  election,  then  1  will  have  lost  for  a 
good  cause." 

That  is  courage  of  a  kind  we  must  always 
salute.  That  is  the  act  of  a  principled  politician. 

Later  in  his  presidency,  Truman's  convictions 
carried  him  through  what  was  unquestionably  his 
greatest  time  of  difficulty  and  unpopularity:  the 
firing  of  General  Douglas  MacArthur. 

He  fired  MacArthur,  he  said,  because  he  had  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  as  he  had  pledged  to  do 
in  his  oath  of  office,  that  same  night  that  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  had  put  her  hand  on  his  arm.  Truman 
insisted  later  that  it  didn't  take  great  courage  to 


'To  the  best  of  my  ability,'  says  the  oath. 

Truman  did  everything  his  whole  life 

to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He  seemed 

an  ordinary  man,  but  by  willing  himself 

to  do  the  best  that  was  within  him, 

he  achieved  the  extraordinary. 


fire  General  MacArthur  because  he  was  doing  what 
was  right  -  upholding  the  supremacy  of  civilian 
control  over  the  military.  He  knew  he  would  face  a 
firestorm  of  criticism,  that  there  would  be  calls  for 
his  impeachment,  that  his  popularity  would  plum- 
met, but  he  said  he  did  it  because  it  was  right.  It 
didn't  take  courage  because  it  was  the  courage  of 
his  convictions. 

The  second  quality  1  wish  to  cite,  and  one  I 
think  is  important,  is  that  Harry  Truman  had  a 
strong  sense  of  history.  He  didn't  see  his  time  as 
the  only  moment  on  Earth.  He  didn't  believe  that 
he  was  the  only  president  on  Earth,  ever.  He  saw 
his  place  as  a  link  in  a  long  chain,  not  just  a  chain 


that  went  backward  in  time,  but  one  that  would  go 
forward  as  well.  He  once  said,  "The  only  new 
thing  in  the  world  is  the  history  you  don't  know." 

He  read  history.  He  read  biography.  He  read 
and  reread  history  and  biography.  Unlike  you,  he 
never  had  the  chance  to  go  to  college.  He  said 
later,  "1  always  wished  1  could  have  gone  to  a 
great  university,"  but  he  never  stopped  reading, 
never  stopped  learning.  He  knew  that  we  are  here 
only  a  very  brief  time  and  that  how  we  are  judged 
today,  particularly  if  we  are  leaders  and  if  we  are 
in  positions  of  responsibility,  is  not  so  important 
as  how  we  will  be  judged  in  the  long  run.  What 
will  the  country  make  of  me?  What  will  history 
make  of  me?  That  was  another  reason  he  was  able 
to  ride  out  the  abuse  and  the  scorn  heaped  on  him 
at  the  time  of  the  MacArthur  firing. 

It  is  hard  for  you  to  imagine  what  it  was  like 
when  General  MacArthur  was  fired.  General 
MacArthur  was  a  god.  If  President  Bush  had  fired 
General  Schwartzkopf,  it  would  have  been  a  mild 
step  compared  with  Truman's  firing  MacArthur. 
When  General  MacArthur  made  his  triumphal 
return  from  the  Far  East,  crossing  the  country, 
arriving  in  Washington  to  speak  before  Congress, 
it  was  as  if  Caesar  had  returned.  And  yet,  here  was 
this  rather  small,  rather  unimpressive  man  from 
Missouri  sitting  in  the  White  House  who  had 
determined  that  General  MacArthur  was  not  the 
boss,  because  that's  what  our  government  is  about. 
Just  as,  when  Harry  Truman  went  to  the  country 
in  the  1948  election,  he  was  reminding  the  country 
of  who's  boss.  And  the  answer  is,  we  are.  The  peo- 
ple are.  It  didn't  matter  what  the  polls  were  say- 
ing. It  didn't  matter  what  the  experts  were  saying. 
It  didn't  matter  what  the  professional  politicians  in 
each  party  were  predicting.  The  people  would 
decide. 

When  Truman  fired  MacArthur,  he  knew  from 
history  that  President  Abraham  Lincoln  had  had 
to  fire  General  George  McClellan.  When  Truman 
stood  up  for  his  position  on  civil  rights  or  the  re- 
organization of  the  defense  department  or  any  of 
the  controversial  stands  he  took,  he  knew  that 
what  he  doing  was  in  the  tradition  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  presidency.  "To  the  best  of  my  abi- 
lity," says  the  oath.  Truman  had  done  everything 
his  whole  life  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He  seemed 
an  ordinary  man,  but  by  willing  himself  to  do 
what  was  right  and  to  do  the  best  that  was  in  him, 
he  achieved  the  extraordinary,  which  of  course  is 
an  old,  old,  and  very  valid  American  theme.  The 
seemingly  ordinary  person  who  rises  to  the  occa- 
sion and  achieves  the  exceptional.  It's  the  plot  of 
every  Jimmy  Stewart  movie  you  ever  saw.  It's  the 
plot  of  Rocky,  of  David  and  Goliath,  and  it's  valid 
because  it  tells  us,  which  we  must  always  remem- 
ber, never  to  underestimate  anybody,  and  that 
includes  particularly  yourself. 
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Truman  wrote  in  his  diary  on 
April  6,  1951  (above):  'MacArthur 
shoots  another  political  bomb 
through  Joe  Martin,  leader  of  the 
Republican  minority  in  the 
House.  This  looks  like  the  last 
straw.  Rank  insubordination .... 
I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
our  Big  General  in  the  Far  East 
must  be  recalled. ' 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  today 
how  difficult  it  was  for  Truman 
to  fire  the  extremely  popular 
General  Douglas  MacArthur 
(with  Truman  at  right). 
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Our  candidates  today  have  said,  in  effect,  "I 
am  Harry  Truman."  Mr  Clinton.  Mr.  Bush. 
Of  course,  neither  one  of  them  is  Harry 
Truman.  And  neither  one  should  fn/  to  be  Harry 
Truman,  because  among  the  lessons  of  Truman's 
victory  in  1948  was  that  he  never  attempted  to  be 
anybody  but  Harry  Truman.  He  knew  who  he  was. 
In  combination  with  moral  courage  and  a  sense 
of  history,  there  is  his  third  strength,  which  is 
knowing  who  you  are.  Nobody,  nobody,  nobody 
was  ever  great  by  imitation. 

One  of  the  reasons  you  are  here  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity is  to  find  out  who  you  are.  Truman  went 
back  to  Independence,  Missouri,  after  he  had  left 

the  Wliite  House 
in  a  day  when  he 
received  no  pen- 
sion, he  had  no 
Secret  Service 
guard,  he  had  no 
income  except  his 
old  army  pen- 
sion. He  went 
back  to  the  house 
he  had  been  liv- 
ing in  before  he 
became  a  senator, 
and  he  lived 
there  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  in  the 
same  town  that 
he  had  grown  up 
in,  walking  the 
same  streets.  And 
he  said,  "I  tried 
never  to  forget  who  1  was,  where  I  came  from,  and 
where  I  would  go  back  to." 

Because  he  knew  who  he  was,  he  didn't  have 
to  feel  insecure  when  times  got  rough  for  him  or 
when  he  was  being  described  in  the  newspapers 
as  something  other  than  what  he  was.  It  gave  him 
a  centeredness,  an  inner  gyroscope,  that  he  could 
ride  out  the  terrific  punishment  of  the  presidency. 
And  make  no  mistake,  the  presidency  -  no  matter 
who  occupies  the  office  -  is  a  punishing,  grueling, 
killing  responsibility. 

Harry  Truman  not  only  knew  who  he  was;  he 
liked  who  he  was.  And  that,  too,  1  hope  you  will 
achieve  in  your  time  here.  You  in  your  years  in 
high  school,  before  you  came  here,  saw  one  of  the 
most  important  historical  events  of  the  century. 
You  have  been  witness  to  history  -  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War.  I  spent  ten  years  trying  to  understand 
the  life  of  Harry  Truman,  and  it  was  only  in  the 
last  several  years  of  that  effort  that  I,  too,  saw  not 
just  the  Cold  War,  but  also  Truman's  life  in  the 
light  of  the  end  of  the  Cold  War. 


Truman  read  history  and  never 

stopped  learning.  He  knew 

that  how  we  are  judged  today  is  less 

important  than  how  we  will  he 

judged  in  the  long  run. 

That  was  one  reason  he  could  ride 

out  the  abuse  and  scorn  heaped  on 

him  after  he  fired  General  MacArthur. 


For  someone  of  my  generation  or  the  genera- 
tion of  your  faculty,  this  is  a  change  that  is  beyond 
description.  We  have  known  war,  the  threat  of 
war,  and  the  threat  of  nuclear  annihilation  for  as 
long  as  we  can  remember.  We  have  seen  the  trea- 
sure and  the  ingenuity  of  our  culture  devoted  to 
the  means  of  war  for  as  long  as  we  can  remember. 
And  now  it's  over.  The  shadow  of  the  mushroom 
cloud  no  longer  hangs  over  us  as  it  did  before,  and 
this  is  of  immense  importance.  It's  immensely 
exhilarating.  What  both  of  our  candidates  ought  to 
be  talking  more  about  -  what  Truman  would  cer- 
tainly be  talking  more  about,  as  any  good  leader 
would  -  are  the  opportunities  ahead,  the  places  we 
now  can  go,  the  things  we  can  do  now  that  we  are 
no  longer  expending  so  much  of  our  efforts  and 
our  treasure  and  our  mental  ingenuity  on  war. 

Reading  what  Truman  said  in  his  last  address 
to  the  country  and  to  the  Congress  now,  at  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War,  brings  that  speech  alive  in  a  way 
that  would  have  been  inconceivable  only  a  few 
years  ago.  In  my  view,  what  Mr.  Truman  said  as 
he  departed  from  the  White  House  is  altogether  as 
startling  and  significant  as  General  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower's farewell  address  to  the  nation  in  which  he 
talked  about  the  dangers  of  the  military-industrial 
complex.  Truman  said  this  in  1953:  "As  the  free 
world  grows  stronger,  more  united,  more  attrac- 
tive to  men  and  women  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  as  the  Soviet  hopes  for  easy  expansion 
are  blocked,  then  there  will  have  to  come  a  time 
of  change  inside  the  Soviet  world.  Nobody  can 
say  for  sure  when  it's  going  to  be  or  exactly  how 
it  will  come  about:  whether  by  revolution  or  trou- 
ble in  the  satellite  states  or  by  change  inside  the 
Kremlin.  Whether  the  Communist  rulers  shift 
their  policies  by  their  own  free  will  or  whether  the 
change  comes  about  in  some  other  way,  I  have  not 
a  doubt  in  the  world  that  a  change  will  occur.  1 
have  a  deep  and  abicling  faith  in  the  destiny  of  free 
men  and  women."  ED 


David  McCnllough 
is  a  uviter,  historian, 
lecturer,  and  teacher. 
He  has  twice  zmn 
the  National  Bool< 
Auwd.  In  addition 
to  his  recent  best- 
selling  biography, 
Truman,  his  books 
include  The  Johns- 
town Flood,  The 
Great  Bridge,  The 
Path  between  the 
Seas,  and  Mornings 
on  Horseback. 
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Friend  of  the  Court 


By  Louis  Peck  '73 

Louis  Peck  is  the 
editor  of  Congress- 
Daily,  n  fax  neivs- 
letter  published  by 
National  Journal  Iiw. 
ill  Washington,  D.C. 


If  George  Bush  hangs  onto  his  job,  U.S.  Sohci- 
tor  General  Kenneth  W.  Starr  '69  A.M.  could 
well  he  in  line  for  a  seat  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  Washington,  D.C,  insiders  are  saying. 

As  the  number  three  official  in  the  Justice 
Department  since  1989,  Starr  has  argued  some  of 
the  most  complex  legal  and  moral  issues  of  our 
time:  abortion,  flag  burning,  right-to-die  legisla- 
tion, and  the  repatriation  of  Haitian  boat  people, 
to  name  a  few.  Officially,  the  solicitor  general  is 
the  federal  government's  attorney  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  Unofficially,  the  holder  of  the  job 
has  been  dubbed  the  Tenth  Justice.  Through  an 
amicus  curiae  role,  the  solicitor  general  can  exert 
significant  influence  over  which  cases  the  nine 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  hear  and  how  they 
decide  them.  Starr's  predecessors  include  such 
notables  as  William  H.  Taft,  Archibald  Cox,  Thur- 
good  Marshall,  and  Robert  Bork. 

At  one  point  Starr's  career  was  headed  in  a  very 
different  direction.  It  was  during  his  year  studying 
political  science  on  College  Hill  that  Starr  began 
to  realize  that  his  calling  was  in  law,  not  academia. 
"As  much  as  I  enjoyed  Brown,  1  simply  did  not 
like  what  I  saw  about  my  fi:ture  as  a  political  sci- 
ence professor,"  Starr  recalls,  staring  down  on 
Constitution  Avenue  and  the  Mall  from  his  spa- 
cious office.  "In  that  sense,  the  Brown  experience 
helped  me  understand  what  I  should  have  been 
doing  all  along."  Newell  Stultz,  then  acting  politi- 
cal science  chair,  helped  Starr  land  a  job  in  the 
State  Department  immediately  after  graduation. 

Given  Starr's  employers  over  the  past  two 
decades  -  Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Burger  and  Attorney  General  William  French 
Smith  among  them  -  there  is  little  mystery  to  his 
judicial  philosophy.  "Ken  is  definitely  conserva- 
tive," colleague  Patricia  Wald  said  in  a  Neiv  York 
Times  profile  of  Starr  a  couple  of  years  ago.  "There 
is  no  closet  liberal  aspect  to  him." 

One  of  the  words  Starr  uses  to  describe  himself 
is  "textualist."  As  an  example,  Starr  explains  that 
capital  punishment  is  contemplated  in  three  places 
in  the  Constitution.  For  that  reason,  a  textualist 
could  not  accept  an  argument  that  capital  punish- 
ment is  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, unless  the  morality  of  the  people 
were  to  shift  to  overwhelmingly  oppose  it,  he  says. 

"Traditionalist"  is  another  term  Starr  uses  to 
describe  his  philosophy.  "I  am  very  much  an 
admirer  of  the  Edmund  Burkean  approach  to  the 
reform  of  institutions;  that  is,  I  think  reform  is  a 


constant  goal.  But  one  carries  that  forward  with  a 
sense  of  respect  for  the  wisdom  of  the  generations 
that  have  gone  before  you." 

That  view  has  led  him  to  pursue  some  causes 
not  usually  associated  with  conservatives  -  he 
serves  on  a  prison-reform  task  force  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Innovation  in  Corrections  and  is 
active  with  a  group  that  helps  mentally  retarded 
adults  find  group  housing  in  his  Virginia  suburb. 

Another  of  Starr's  reform  initiatives  has 
become  a  major  issue  in  this  year's  presidential 
campaign.  At  the  request  of  Vice  President  Dan 
Quayle  and  then  Attorney  General  Richard  Thorn- 
burgh,  he  headed  the  effort  that  produced  the 
Bush  Administration's  civil-justice-reform  pack- 
age. "The  system  desperately  needs  reform,  and 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  standing  in  the  door  and 
preventing  it,"  Starr  says.  "Unfortunately,  the 
majority  of  those  persons  are  lawyers." 

His  involvement  produced  some  criticism  that 
he  was  playing  an  inappropriate  political  role.  But 
Starr  defends  his  participation,  pointing  out  that 
the  statute  creating  his  office  specified  that  one  of 
his  duties  is  to  assist  the  attorney  general. 

Certainly,  the  judicial  hot  potatoes  the 
solicitor  general  has  to  handle  do  not 
translate  into  noncontroversial  confirma- 
tion hearings  for  a  Supreme  Court  nominee. 
Nonetheless,  speculation  continues.  After  all,  four 
of  Starr's  predecessors  -  including  Taft  and  Mar- 
shall -  have  gone  on  to  the  high  court.  And  Starr's 
previous  job  was  a  judgeship  on  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  widely 
regarded  as  the  most  influential  judicial  panel 
after  the  Supreme  Court.  During  his  Senate  confir- 
mation hearing  to  be  solicitor  general,  Starr  was 
asked  if  there  had  been  any  discussion  about  his 
taking  the  job  to  position  himself  for  appointment 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  He  replied  that  there  hadn't 
and  that  such  a  discussion  would  have  been 
quite  inappropriate. 

"This  is  the  focal  point  of  controversy  and 
debate,"  he  says  of  his  current  job,  "and  that  car- 
ries with  it  certain  consequences,  including  certain 
burdens.  One  has  entered  the  marketplace  of 
ideas,  one  is  taking  positions,  and  one  is  an  advo- 
cate. When  one  is  out  on  the  playing  field  and  par- 
ticipating in  the  debate,  not  all  persons  are  going 
to  agree  with  what  one  is  saying."  ED 
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The  Classes 


By  James  Reinbold 
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Our  Significant  Sixtieth  reunion  was  a 
smashing  success.  Thank  vou  to  Committee 
Chairwoman  Katherine  Burt  Jackson,  Presi- 
dent Dorothy  W.  Budlong,  and  committee 
members  Evadne  Maynard  Lovett,  Kather- 
ine Perkins,  Mildred  Schmidt  Sheldon,  and 
Edith  Berger  Sinel  for  their  hours  of  work 
planning  for  our  gala.  And  thank  you  to  staff 
members  of  the  Alumni  Office  and  Reunion 
Headquarters  and  to  the  students  who 
fetched  and  carried  and  gave  directions. 

In  addition  to  the  committee  members, 
thirteen  other  classmates  attended  one  or 
more  of  the  events:  Helen  Moffitt  DeJong, 
Rosabelle  Winer  Edelstein,  Mary-Louise 
Hall  Gleason,  Marion  White  Goodfellow, 
Helen  Baldwin  Lang,  Helen  Bostater  Macln- 
tyre,  Elinor  Martin,  Ruth  Berger  Ross,  Alice 
Gindin  Silver,  Carolyn  Minkins  Stanley, 
Sylvia  Hotchkiss  Strong,  Frances  Young, 
and  Marjorie  Congdon  Webb. 

The  lounge  in  Buxton  House  provided  us 
with  a  headquarters  for  socializing,  refresh- 
ments, news-gathering,  photo-swapping,  idle 
and  serious  chatter,  rest,  and  the  counting  of 
wrinkles.  This  "room  of  our  own"  was  much 
appreciated. 

Our  Saturday  luncheon  was  a  time  for 
remembrance:  Kitty  read  an  "In  Memoriam," 
and  we  sat  in  silence  thinking  of  departed 
classmates.  A  time  for  fun:  We  drank  a  cham- 
pagne toast,  and  Dorothy  read  an  amusing 
account  of  "Then  and  Now."  A  time  for 
reports  from:  Treasurer  Perkins,  Class  Agent 
Sinel,  Reunion  Chairman  Jackson,  President 
Budlong,  and  Secretary  DeJong.  A  time  for 
important  decisions:  Do  we  need  an  annual 
election  of  officers  now  that  we  have  had  our 
last  major  reunion  and  all  of  our  business 
is  handled  by  a  willing  and  able  alumni  office? 
It  was  suggested  by  Edith  that  we  might  fol- 
low the  example  of  other  "retired"  organiza- 
tions and  continue  our  present  slate  "in  per- 
petuity." It  was  so  voted  and  those  of  us  in 
office  are  frozen  in  time. 

As  her  committee  work,  Evadne  was  as- 
signed to  search  for  the  proper  recipient  of 
our  class  gift  of  $600.  After  hearing  her  re- 
port we  voted  unanimously  to  give  the  mon- 
ey to  the  John  Hay  Library  for  the  purchase 
of  a  book  cart.  This  is  our  second  gift  to  the 
John  Hay,  the  first  being  the  Eva  A.  Mooar 
Book  Fund  established  in  1972. 

We  had  a  second  luncheon  on  Sunday  for 
fun  only.  Thanks  to  Kay  Perkins's  successful 


search  of  archives  and  memorabilia,  we  were 
able  to  see  the  fUm  of  our  Sophomore  Masque. 
Fran  Young,  author  of  An  Olympian  Idyll, 
read  her  script  and  we  watched  our  younger 
selves  turn  the  terrace  and  lawn  of  Alumnae 
Hall  into  scenes  from  Greek  mythology. 

We  joined  the  1932  men  at  the  Brown  Bear 
Buffet  and  for  a  special  class  dinner.  Many  of 
us  spent  an  "Hour  with  the  President"  on 
Sunday  morning  and  were  again  impressed 
with  President  Gregorian.  And  there  were  in- 
teresting forums,  two  concerts,  a  play,  and 
favorite  buildings  to  visit. 

After  the  campus  tour,  Kitty's  husband, 
Fred,  served  as  guide  and  well-informed 
commentator  for  a  tour  of  Providence.  We 
consider  Fred  an  honorary  member  of  the 
class  and  are  not  at  all  sure  that  we  could 
manage  a  reunion  without  him. 

On  Commencement  Day,  led  by  Marshal 
Edith  Berger  Sinel  and  carrying  our  banner 
and  standard,  we  marched  to  the  cheers  of 
the  graduating  class  of  1992.  We  walked  the 
same  route  we  followed  in  1932  and  felt, 
again,  that  we  played  a  meaningful  part  in 
Brown's  annual  celebration.  This  was  the  cli- 
max of  a  very  Significant  Sixtieth  reunion. 
-  Helen  Moffitt  Defong 
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Be  sure  to  save  the  dates.  May  28-31, 1993, 
and  return  to  Brown  for  your  reunion.  You 
should  receive  your  first  reunion  mailing  any 
day  now.  If  you  do  not  receive  it  by  the  end 
of  the  month,  please  contact  Reunion  Head- 
quarters at  (401)  863-1947. 

Bertine  Smith  Johnson  (see  Alvin  D. 
Johnson  '39). 
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The  Pembroke  Class  of  1936  met  on  May 
23  at  Wooley  Hall  for  a  mini-reunion.  Four- 
teen members  were  present:  Esther  Kuldin 
Adler,  Lillian  McCabe  Anderson,  Martha 
Wicks  Bellisle,  Charlotte  Morse  Benson, 
Naomi  Richman  Brodsky,  Helen  Johns  Car- 
roll, Betty  Fales  Christe,  Marion  Hall  Goff, 
Zelda  Fisher  Course,  Isabel  Jeffrey,  Beatrice 
Minkins,  Alice  Roe,  Ruth  Tenenbaum  Sil- 
verman, Julia  Watson  Tourgee. 

It  was  voted  to  keep  our  dues  at  $5  a  year. 
Our  treasurer  is  Martha  Wicks  Bellisle,  66 
Howland  Rd.,  Cranston,  R.I.  02910. 


A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  Bea 
Minkins  for  arranging  the  mini-reunion. 
-  Marion  Hall  Goff 
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SB  The  celebration  marking  our  55th  re- 
union. May  22-25,  was  chaired  bv  Betty  Rice 
Smart,  Gala  Swann  Jennings,  and  Margery 
Walton  Shepard.  Registration  of  thirty-three 
class  members  and  a  reception  with  the  class 
of  '37  men  was  held  at  South  Wayland.  We 
then  enjoyed  dinner  at  the  Brown  Bear  Buffet 
and  attended  the  Campus  Dance. 

The  class  was  the  guest  of  Dorothy  Raw- 
cliffe  Brown  at  her  home  in  Rumford,  R.I., 
for  cocktails  and  luncheon  on  Saturday.  That 
evening  we  joined  the  class  of  '37  men  for 
cocktails  and  dinner  at  the  Faculty  Club  fol- 
lowed by  the  Pops  Concert. 

In  1962,  the  class  estabhshed  a  scholarship 
fund  with  the  dream  of  raising  $100,000.  This 
year  our  dream  came  true  when  we  reached 
$103,000,  which  created  a  1937  Women  Per- 
manent Scholarship  Fund.  This  accomplish- 
ment was  the  high  point  of  our  55th  reunion. 
Thanks  to  the  work  of  all  our  members,  par- 
ticularly Esther  Gordon  Feiner,  Eleanor 
Tarpy,  and  Mary  Louise  Hinckley  Record. 

We  marched  down  the  Hill  on  Monday 
and  closed  our  reunion  by  attending  the 
Fifty-Plus  Luncheon.  -  Margery  Walton  Shepard 
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The  Rev.  Alvin  D.  Johnson  was  honored 
by  Wakefield  (R.I.)  Baptist  Church  on  May 
17,  the  50th  anniversary  of  his  ordination.  He 
and  his  wife,  Bertine  Smith  Johnson  '33,  '41 
A.M.,  hve  in  Wakefield. 
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Frederick  H.  Jackson  and  his  wife  cele- 
brated their  50th  wedding  anniversary  on  May 
2.  They  live  in  Westboro,  Mass.  Their  grand- 
daughter, Cynthia  Freeman,  is  a  freshman. 
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Preston  Atwood,  Rumford,  R.I.,  has  re- 
tired as  senior  financial  consultant  with  Mer- 
rill Lynch  after  forty-five  vears  in  the  invest- 
ment business  in  Providence.  (See  note  in  '72 
regarding  his  son,  David  Atwood.) 
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Alumni  Calendar  33 


Dates  of  Interest 

Academic  ^  Ocir  1992-1993 

Parents'  Weekend,  October  23-25 
Homecoming,  October  24 
Thanksgiving  Recess,  November  25-29 
Final  Exam  period,  December  11-19 
Winter  Recess,  December  20-January  26 


October 


New  York  City 

October  17.  Brown  Club  in  New  York 
sponsored  lecture  by  Associate  Professor  of 
Political  Science  Darrell  West,  "Air  Wars: 
Television  Advertising  in  Election  Cam- 
paigns." Call  Stephanie  Sanchez  '89,  (212) 
661-1210. 

October  17.  Third  World  Alumni  Networks 
of  New  York  City  and  Northern  New  Jersey 
and  NASP  cosponsored  open  house  for  Lati- 
no prospective  students  and  their  parents. 
3-5  P.M.,  330  West  108th  Street,  #6.  Call  Mag- 
gie Abdel-Malek  '90,  (908)  390-8085  or  (212) 
559-4844. 

New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

October  18.  Third  World  Alumni  Network  of 
Northern  New  Jersey  and  NASP  cosponsored 
open  house  for  African- American  prospective 
students  and  their  parents.  Rutgers  Law  School. 
Call  Hayward  Vereen  '88,  {609)  695-0208. 

San  Francisco 

October  22.  Brown  Club  of  Northern  Califor- 
nia sponsored  dinner  and  lecture  by  former 
Brown  Professor  of  Political  Science  Erwin 
Hargrove,  "Political  Gridlock  &  the  American 
Presidency;  Who  Is  to  Blame?"  Admission 
charged.  Engineers'  Club,  160  Sansome.  Call 
Rod  Leong  '70,  (415)  386-2112. 

Newport  County,  R.I. 

October  24.  Brown  Club  of  Newport  Coun- 
ty-sponsored discussion  with  faailty  and  stu- 
dents recently  returned  from  Eastern  Europe. 
3-5  P.M.,  Newport  Public  Libr.ir)',  Spring 
Street.  CaU  Ken  Kurze  '58,  (401)  846-3882. 


Providence 

October  24.  Homecoming  Weeltend,  brown 
vs.  Penn.  To  order  football  tickets,  call  (401) 
863-2773.  Postgame  young  alumni  reception, 
Pembroke  Fieldhouse.  Call  Sue  Berry  '81, 
(401)  863-1947. 

October  24.  Third  World  Alumni  Activities 
Committee  Parents  Group  and  Tliird  World 
Center  cosponsored  Third  World  parents  re- 
ception. 4-6  P.M.,  Chancellor's  Dining  Room, 
Sharpe  Refectory.  CaU  Wiiuiie  Bell,  (401) 
863-2287. 

Westchester  County,  N.Y. 

October  25.  Brown  Club  of  Westchester 
sponsored  lecture  by  Professor  of  Psychology 
Lewis  Lipsitt,  "Risky  Business:  Behavioral 
Misadventures  from  Childhood  to  Adult- 
hood." Call  Susan  Berenzweig  '71,  (914) 
965-1109. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

October  25.  Brown  Club  of  Worcester  spon- 
sored fall  kickoff  cocktail  party.  New  mem- 
bers welcome.  4  p.m.,  14  Dick  Drive,  Worces- 
ter. Call  Earl  Halsband  '62,  {508)  756-2678. 

Philadelphia 

October  30.  Brown  Club  of  Philadelphia- 
sponsored  Wriston  lecture  with  Professor  of 
Education  Ted  Sizer.  Friends  Select  School, 
17th  and  Parkway.  Call  Bill  Morrow  '65, 
(215)  272-3650. 

Boston 

October  31.  Brown  Club  of  Boston  and  Asso- 
ciated Alumni  cosponsored  Continuing  Col- 
lege Seminar,  "1492:  What  Really  Happened?" 
with  Professor  of  History  Thomas  Skidmore 
and  Assistant  Professor  of  History  Douglas 
Cope.  Remis  Auditorium,  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.  Call  Richard  Mertens  '57,  (617)  722- 
4300,  extension  4283. 


November 


Jerusalem 

November  5.  BroviTi  Club  of  Israel  sponsored 
open  house  for  alumni,  parents,  current  stu- 
dents, and  friends  of  Brown.  Call  Sheba  Skir- 
ball  '53, 813498. 


Providence 

November  14.  Third  World  Alumni  Activi- 
ties Committee  and  Third  World  Alumni 
Network  of  Rhode  Island  cosponsored  alum- 
ni panel  for  prospective  students  attending 
the  "Black  Experience  at  Brown."  If  you  are 
interested  in  serving  on  the  panel,  call  Hanna 
Rodriguez-Farrar  '87,  (401)  274-8232. 


This  calendar  is  a  sampling  of  activities  of  inter- 
est to  alumni  reported  to  the  Brown  Alumni 
Monthly  at  press  time.  For  the  most  up-to-date 
listing  or  more  details,  contact  the  Alumni  Re- 
lations Office,  (401)  86yi^oj. 


Admission 
Information  Sessions 

Introduction  to  Brown  nights,  provid- 
ing information  about  the  admission 
process  and  the  campus,  began  in  mid- 
September.  Get  a  fresh  perspective  on 
Brown  and  meet  your  admission  officer 
by  attending  the  Intro  in  your  area.  Call 
(401)  863-2378  for  locations  and  for 
dates  of  those  still  to  come: 

October  14  -  Boston;  Providence 
October  15  -  San  Fernando  Valley,  Calif. 
October  19  -  Tallahassee,  Fla.;  Norfolk, 

Va. 
October  20  -  Portland,  Maine.; 

Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Louisville,  Ky.; 

Nassau  County,  N.Y. 
October  21  -  Gainesville,  Fla. 
October  22  -  Orlando,  Fla. 
October  27-  Burlington,  Vt.;  Honolulu, 

Hawaii. 
October  29  -  Manchester,  N.H. 
November  2  -  Birmingham,  Ala. 
November  5  -  Albany,  N.Y. 
November  8  -  Minneapolis/Saint  Paul 
November  10  -  Worcester,  Mass. 
November  12  -  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Ray  Bamstone  (see  Wayne  Bamstone  77). 
George  Deckey(seeChantal  N.Deckey  '86). 
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Be  sure  to  save  the  dates.  May  28-31, 1993, 
and  return  to  Brown  for  your  reunion.  You 
should  receive  your  first  reunion  maiUng  any 
day  now.  If  you  do  not  receive  it  by  the  end 
of  the  month,  please  contact  Reunion  Head- 
quarters at  (401)  863-1947. 

Rupert  H.  Austin,  Jr.,  Simsburv,  Conn., 
writes  that  his  daughter,  Ann  Austin  Beck, 
who  publishes  under  her  maiden  name,  re- 
cently coauthored  Developing  Neiv  ami  junior 
Faculty  and  Enliancing  the  Quality  of  Scholar- 
ship and  Teaching.  She  is  an  associate  profes- 
sor in  the  higher,  adult,  and  lifelong  educa- 
tion program  at  Michigan  State  Universitv- 

Norton  E.  Salk.  whose  death  was  erro- 
neously reported  in  the  September  issue,  is 
very  much  alive.  An  architect,  he  continues 
to  run  his  own  firm  in  Cranston,  R.I.,  where 
he  lives. 


I 
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Be  sure  to  save  the  dates.  May  28-31, 1993, 
and  return  to  Brown  for  vour  reunion.  You 
should  receive  your  first  reunion  mailing  any 
day  now.  If  you  do  not  receive  it  by  the  end 
of  the  month,  please  contact  Reunion  Head- 
quarters at  (401)  863-1947. 
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m  Please  join  us  at  all  the  football  games  - 
home  and  awav-  for  tailgate  parties 
arranged  by  Dave  Zucconi  and  the  Sports 
Foundation,  and  Gordon  Perry  and  the 
Football  Association. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  a  mini-reunion 
at  the  Cornell  game  in  Ithaca  on  Oct.  31  -  a 
joint  effort  bv  Julia  Chrystie  Webster  and 
Dr.  Matt  Fern.  Mort  Gilstein  is  arranging 
a  Homecoming  dinner  in  Proxadence  on 


Eloise  Kates  Julius  '44 


Frontline  volunteer 

Four  years  ago,  Eloise  Kates  Julius  start- 
ed a  volunteer-led  after-school  enrichment 
program  for  homeless  children  placed  in  a 
local  hotel  in  the  White  Plains,  New  York, 
area.  Some  of  the  children  had  hved  in 
shelters  for  three  and  four  years. 

The  volunteers  under  Julius's  direction 
are  high-school  and  college  students,  as 
well  as  adults.  They  work  with  the  chil- 
dren individually  and  try  to  incorporate 
homework  and  play  projects  to  improve 
the  children's  learning  skills,  self-esteem, 
and  creativity.  The  program,  Julius  said, 
"has  become  one  of  [the  children's] 


Oct.  24.  So  please  call  him  and  make  plans 
to  join  us. 

Tony  Barron  and  Selena  Winicour  Barron 
'57  are  the  grandparents  of  Jordan  Barron 
Wolfe,  2.  Daughter  Susan  Barron  Wolfe  is  a 
creative  director  at  Saatchi  c&  Saatchi  Adver- 
tising, and  daughter  Wendy  Barron,  a  Ph.D. 
candidate  in  psychology,  works  at  the  Hos- 
pital for  Joint  Diseases.  Tony,  a  managing  di- 
rector at  Smith  Barney  Harris  Upham,  and 
Selena,  a  program  specialist  for  the  Social 
Services  Department  of  Westchester  Countv, 
live  in  Hartsdale,  N.Y. 

Don  DeCiccio,  Bill  Condaxis,  Vince 
Genua,  and  Soc  Mihalakos  meet  every  year 
at  the  Brown  /Harvard  football  game,  a 
tradition  that  goes  back  thirty-seven  years. 
Last  year,  the  group  met  at  Don's  home  in 
Boylston,  Mass.  Every  other  year  they 
meet  at  Vince's  home  in  Middleboro,  Mass. 

Bill  Condaxis  and  his  wife  went  to  the 
Winter  Olympics  last  February  in  Albertville, 
France,  and  spent  last  Thanksgiving  with 
their  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Paula  Con- 
dctxis  Angell  '78  and  Rob  Angell  '78,  and 
grandchildren  in  Melrose,  Mass.  Don  and  his 
wife  live  in  Foster  City,  Calif. 

Stuart  P.  Erwin,  Jr.  moved  in  May  to  a 
new  home  he  built  in  Park  City,  Utah,  after 
the  birth  of  his  first  grandchild. 

Charlotte  Johnson  Herrick  is  chairman  of 
the  department  of  community  mental  health 
nursing  at  the  University  of  South  Alabama 
College  of  Nursing  in  Mobile. 

Margaret  Cleland  Lang,  Punta  Gorda, 
Fla.,  writes  that  she  is  traveling  and  enjoying 
her  grandchildren. 

Rodney  M.  Mara  is  president  of  XL  Com- 
munications, Inc.,  a  small  employee  com- 
munication consulting  firm  established  by 
his  wife.  The  main  office  is  in  Manhattan 
with  another  office  on  Cape  Cod.  Rodney 
and  his  wife  live  in  New  York  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, traveling  between  the  two  loca- 
tions and  trying  to  spend  as  much  time  on 
the  Cape  as  they  can. 

J.  Roy  McKechnie  is  now  living  in  Toronto, 
Canada. 


only  safe,  supportive  havens." 

Last  November,  the  program,  known 
as  the  Learning  Center  at  the  Coachman, 
received  the  Human  Rights  Award  from 
the  City  of  White  Plains  Human  Rights 
Commission.  On  April  30  of  this  year,  it 
received  the  Group  Achievement  Award 
from  the  Volunteer  Services  Bureau  of 
Westchester  County. 

Awards  help,  but,  Julius  said,  "We  still 
need  volunteers  and  a  corporate  partner 
to  work  with  us.  The  problem  for  the  chil- 
dren is  getting  worse  rather  than  better." 


Classified  ads 


Real  estate 


MANHATTAN  REAL  ESTATE:  Buying, 
Selling,  Relocating.  Pat  Hesslein,  Senior  Bro- 
ker, Sotheby's  International  Realty.  212-606- 
7660,  W'57 

MANHATTAN/WORLDWIDE  B&Bs  AND 
PIED-A-TERRES:  Prime  locations,  best  rates. 
At  home  in  New  York,  P.O.  Box  407,  NY., 
N.Y.  10185.  212-265-8539  or  956-3125.  Fax 
247-3294. 

WILLIAMSBURG,  VA.  -  FORD'S  COLONY. 

42-acre  bldg.-lot  level,  hardwood  trees.  Five- 
minute  stroll  to  community  club,  which  in- 
cludes tennis  courts,  swimming  pool,  club 
rooms.  Dan  Maples  36-hole  golf.  Outstanding 
club  house  includes  dining  facility  rated  4  Di- 
amonds by  AAA  and  Golden  Fork  by  Portfo- 
Iw  Magazine.  Lot  $58,500.  Call  800-373-7130. 
Joan  L.  Trainor,  GRI-CRS. 

NAPLES,  FLORIDA.  Bayfront  hideaway 
with  dock  ~  $128,500  Golf  Course  villa  with 
pool  -  $254,900.  Beachfront  home  in  gated 
community  -  $995,000.  Please  ask  for  Alex  or 
Pinny  Bugaeff  800-562-0233  or  813-591-8630 
evenings.  Prudential  Florida  Realty. 

For  sale 


TRADITIONAL  GUERNSEY  sweaters  from 
the  British  Channel  Islands.  The  ultimate  sail- 
ing and  outdoor  sweater  in  wool  or  cotton. 
203-449-1640. 

Vacation  rentals 

CAYMAN  ISLANDS.  Luxurious,  beachfront 
condominiums  on  tranquil  Northside.  On-site 
snorkeling,  pool,  lighted  tennis,  racquetball. 
Direct  flights  from  JFK,  Atlanta,  Houston, 
Tampa,  Miami.  809-947-9135;  Fax  809-947- 
9058. 

FRENCH  RIVIERA  -  ANTIBES.  Modem 
equipped  condo.  2  bedrooms.  2  bathrooms. 
Beach  close  by.  Weekly.  617-527-9055. 

MIDTOWN  MANHATTAN  B  &  B.  Quiet, 
sunny  studio.  $85/night.  212-265-7915. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  LAKE  WINNIPE- 
SAUKEE.  Home.  Weekly,  year-round,  video. 
617-721-1266. 

PORTUGAL  -  ALGARVE.  Villa  overlooking 
sea.  Sleeps  6.  Maid.  Available  April  through 
November.  Harrison,  P.O.  Box  6865,  Provi- 
dence, R.I.  02940. 

ROME,  ITALY.  18th  century  country  villa. 
Spectacular  \'iews.  Ideal  for  families.  609-921- 

8595, 

ST.  JOHN.  Beautiful  two-bedroom  villas. 
Pool.  Privacy.  Beach.  800-858-7989. 

ST.  JOHN.  Quiet  elegance,  2  bedrooms,  pool, 
deck.  Spectacular  view.  508-668-2078. 

TORTOLA,  BVI.  Three-bedroom  villa,  pool. 
Marvelous  beach,  views.  Very  private,  un- 
spoiled location.  617-876-2590. 

WEST  CORK  IRELAND.  Traditional  stone 
cottage,  completely  renovated.  2  bedrooms,  2 
baths.  HC  60,  Box  128,  Granville,  Mass.  01034. 
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MOVING? 

To  change  your  address  for  the  BAM 
and  all  other  University  mailings,  fill 
out  this  form  and  mail  it  to: 

ALUMNI  RECORDS  OFFICE 
Box  1908,  Brown  University 
Providence,  RI  02912-1908 

Please  attach  old  address  label  here: 


New  Address: 


(Name  and  Class) 


(Street) 


(City,  State,  Zip  Code) 


Gordon  E.  Perry  has  iiuncd  lo  iioiiil.i 
'"'prings,  Fl.i 

Joel  Shapiro's  daughter,  Jaimie, 
graduated  m  May.  Joel  has  started  JLS  Phar- 
maceuticals, a  new  division  of  J.L.  Shapiro 
Associates,  Inc.  He  and  his  wife,  Barbara,  live 
in  Metuchen,  N'.J. 

Gordon  L.  Willette  moved  to  Raleigh, 
NIC,  in  August  I'i'-M.  He  writes  that  his  com- 
pany is  doing  well. 
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Marilyn  Aneyci  Stiles  (see  Jane  Stiles  '81 ). 
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Mike  Geremia,  Minis,  Fla.,  writes  that 
Bill  Feeney  '60,  professor  of  political  science 
at  Southern  Illinois  University,  visited  in 
July.  The  two  reminisced  about  the  ten-week 
summer  session  they  both  attended  at  Mexi- 
co City  College  (now  University  of  the  Amer- 
icas) in  1960.  Helping  to  sharpen  their  recall 
were  reels  of  8mm.  film  thev  had  trans- 
ferred to  video. 
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Be  sure  to  save  the  dates.  May  28-31, 1993, 
and  return  to  Brown  for  your  reunion.  You 
should  receive  your  first  reunion  mailing  any 
day  now.  If  you  do  not  receive  it  by  the  end 
of  the  month,  please  contact  Reunion  Head- 
quarters at  (401)  8&3-1947. 

Connie  Black  Engle  left  her  job  as  net- 
work coordinator  for  the  Michigan  Library 
Consortium  in  February  1991  and  received  a 
second  master's  degree,  in  adult  and  contin- 
uing education,  from  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity in  June  1 991 .  That  July  she  sang  in 
England  with  the  Christ  Church  Cranbrook 
choir.  Their  tour  concluded  with  a  concert 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  In  1992  Connie  and 
her  husband  moved  from  Fowlerville,  Mich., 
to  Hendersonville,  N.C.,  where  Connie's 
husband,  who  took  early  retirement  from  Gen- 
eral Motors,  has  a  tax  business.  Connie  is 
learning  the  art  of  English  change  ringing 
(bells)  and  is  assisting  in  her  husband's  busi- 
ness. She  adds  that  they  are  happy  to  be  in  a 
warmer  place  and  are  looking  forward  to 
seeing  everyone  at  the  35th  reunion. 
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Jane  Cayford  Nylander,  director  of  Straw- 
bery  Banke  Museum  in  Portsmouth,  N.H., 
since  1986,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England 
Antiquities.  Formerly  senior  curator  at  Old 
Sturbridge  Village  in  Massachusetts,  Jane  is 
the  author  of  Fabrics  far  Historic  Biiildiugs  and 
the  forthcoming  Our  Own  Sung  Fireside:  Im- 
age and  Reality  in  tlie  Nezv  Englnini  Home,  1750- 
1S50.  She  lives  in  Portsmouth. 
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Bill  Feeney  (see  Mike  Geremia  '57). 
Eric  P.  Salathe  '65  Ph.D.,  professor  of 
mathematics  and  director  of  the  institute  for 


biomedical  engineering  and  mathematical  bi- 
ology at  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Penn., 
was  recently  honored  for  twenty-five  years 
of  service  to  the  university.  He  is  also  a  con- 
sultant for  the  NIKE  Sport  Research  Labora- 
tory. Eric  lives  in  Quakertown,  Pa.,  with  his 
wife,  Linda.  They  have  four  children. 
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Jane  Pett  Semmel  has  moved  back  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  with  her  family  after  thirty 
years  on  the  East  Coast.  Jenny  is  a  1992  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Rochester,  Matthew  is  a  freshman  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  and  Jake  is  attending  Row- 
land Hall,  Jane's  alma  mater.  Jane's  address 
is  1462  Alta  Cir.,  Salt  Lake  City  84103. 

Gael  McManus  Steffens  and  her  husband, 
Don,  left  from  Lake  Champlain  in  August 
and  headed  south  on  their  sloop-rigged  Allied 
Seawind  11,  Aurora,  "for  a  couple  of  years." 
As  Coastal  Cruising  magazine  contributing 
editors,  they  will  be  writing  about  the  coast- 
line during  their  journey.  This  autumn,  they 
plan  to  sail  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  "hope  to 
ride  the  full  moon  up  the  Delaware."  Gael 
and  Don  can  be  reached  c/o  MCCA,  Inc.,  No. 
40892,  P.O.  Box  2870,  Estes  Park,  Colo,  80517. 

Howard  R.  Whitcomb,  associate  dean  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  and  professor 
of  government  at  Lehigh  University,  Bethle- 
hem, Penn.,  was  honored  by  the  school  for 
twenty-five  years  of  service.  A  former  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  government  (1979- 
1987),  he  is  the  coauthor  of  The  Legal  Founda- 
tions of  Public  Administration  and  Judicial 
Administration:  Text  and  Readings.  Howard 
lives  in  Bethlehem  with  his  wife,  Muriel. 
They  have  three  children. 
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Ronald  M.  Green  is  the  author  of  Kierke- 
gaard and  Kaut:  The  Hidden  Debt  published  in 
July  by  State  University  of  New  York  Press. 
His  previous  books  include  Religious  Reason 
and  Religion  and  Moral  Reason.  He  is  John 
Phillips  Professor  of  Religion  at  Dartmouth. 

Enid  Rhodes  Peschel  is  coeditor  of  Neuro- 
biological  Disorders  in  Children  and  Adoles- 
cents (Jossey-Bass  Publishers,  San  Francisco, 
1992).  She  is  codirector  of  the  program  for 
humanities  and  adjunct  assistant  professor  of 
internal  medicine  at  Yale  University  School 
of  Medicine.  In  addition,  she  is  director  of 
the  Yale-NIMH  conference  for  profession- 
als and  the  public  at  Yale  University  School 
of  Medicine  on  "Recent  Findings  from  the 
Neuroscience  Revolution:  Implications  for 
Autism,  Schizophrenia,  Affective  Disorders, 
and  More  in  Children  and  Young  Adults" 
to  be  held  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  Nov.  6. 
She  and  her  husband,  Richard,  live  in  Wood- 
bridge,  Conn. 
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James  Galkin  recently  purchased  Crown 
Cut  Packaging,  Inc.,  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  a  manu- 
facturer of  fabric-covered  inserts  and  trays 
used  in  the  packaging  of  giftware  and  jewelry. 
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Saul  Korn  '65 


Discovering  the  faith  in  prison 

A  prison  may  seem  an  unlikely  place  to 
celebrate  a  Passover  seder,  a  ritual  meal 
that  recalls  the  Israelites'  exodus  from 
Egypt  but  a  seder  held  at  Zephyrhills 
Correctional  Institution  in  Florida  served 
to  bring  a  number  of  inmates  back  in 
touch  with  their  religious  heritage. 

Saul  Kom,  of  St.  Petersburg,  Florida, 
volunteers  with  the  International  Coali- 
tion for  Jewish  Prisoner  Services,  which  is 
sponsored  by  B'nai  B'rith.  Each  week,  he 
visits  Jewish  prisoners  at  Zephyrhills.  This 
year,  he  decided  to  celebrate  Passover. 

As  reported  in  the  Tciinpa  Tribune  in 
April,  a  number  of  the  inmates  derived 
special  significance  from  the  seder.  One, 
serving  time  for  burglary,  said,  "being  Jew- 
ish is  the  one  thing  1  have  to  be  proud  of." 

During  the  seder,  Korn  placed  a  wood- 
en box  containing  a  brick  from  an  Ausch- 


witz crematorium  on  the  table.  "This  is 
part  of  our  heritage,"  he  said.  "Jews  must 
not  forget  the  Holocaust  so  it  will  never 
happen  again." 


James,  who  has  a  number  of  years  of 
experience  in  the  box  industry,  lives  in 
Cranston,  R.I. 
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:   Be  sure  to  save  the  dates.  May  28-31,  1993, 
and  return  to  Brown  for  your  reunion.  You 
should  receive  your  first  revmion  mailing  any 
day  now.  If  you  do  not  receive  it  by  the  end 
of  the  month,  please  contact  Reunion  Head- 
quarters at  (401)  863-1947. 

Joel  P.  Bennett,  president  of  the  law  of- 
fices of  Joel  P.  Bennett,  P.C.,  has  been  elected 
presicHent  of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  He  lives  in  Gaithersburg, 
Md.,  with  his  wife,  Patricia,  and  two  cliildren. 
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«K  Martha  Cutler  competed  in  the  U.S.  Mas- 
ters Swimming  National  Short  Course  Cham- 
pionships last  May.  She  knocked  fifty-three 
seconds  off  her  personal-best  time  in  the 
1,650-yard  freestyle  and  earned  a  ninth-place 
medal.  "It  is  wonderful  to  feel  that  I  have 
found  my  sport  after  so  many  years  and  to 
be  enjoying  the  training,  the  meets,  and  the 
sense  of  physical  strength  so  much.  There  is 
hope  after  all  for  those  of  us  pre-Title  IX 
women  who  were  never  encouraged  to  de- 
velop this  part  of  our  lives,"  she  writes. 
Martha  lives  in  Todd,  N.C. 

Suella  Pipal  has  moved  from  the  U.S. 
Consulate  General  in  Casablanca  to  the  U.S. 
Mission  in  Phnom  Penh. 


Press),  won  the  1991  Juniper  Prize,  the  annu- 
al poetry  award  sponsored  by  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  Press.  His  first  book  of  po- 
ems. Little  Star,  was  a  National  Poetry  Series 
selection  in  1987.  His  poetry  has  appeared  in 
a  number  of  quarterlies  and  reviews.  He  has 
also  written  a  critical  study,  Steveyxs  and  the 
hiterpcrsonal,  published  in  1991.  Mark  teaches 
at  Wilmington  Friends  School  in  Delaware 
and  lives  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cathleen  McGuigan  has  been  promoted 
to  senior  editor  for  "The  Arts"  at  Nezi'Siveek 
magazine.  She  will  continue  to  serve  as  the 
magazine's  architecture  critic,  as  she  has 
for  the  past  four  years.  She  is  dividing  her 
time  between  Neiosweck  and  Harvard, 
where  she  is  studying  architecture  for  a  year 
as  a  Loeb  Fellow.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  editors  of  the  BAM.  Cathleen  Uves 
with  her  husband,  David  Berridge,  in  Man- 
hattan. 

Richard  Miles  is  a  project  manager  for  a 
construction  supply  company  in  Denver, 
Colo.  His  "real  job"  allows  him  considerable 
freedom  to  continue  working  on  his  sculp- 
ture, which  includes  recent  installations  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  and  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  several  in  the 
Denver  area,  including  a  stage  set  for  the 
David  Taylor  Dance  Theater  for  its  pro- 
duction. The  Planets,  set  to  the  music  of  the 
same  name  by  Gustav  Hoist.  Dick  lives  in 
Denver. 
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Mark  Halliday's  collection  of  poems, 
Tasker  Street  (University  of  Massachusetts 


David  Atwood,  a  foreign  service  officer 
with  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, moved  with  his  family  from  Ba- 
mako, Mali,  to  Bangladesh,  where  he  is  ad- 
ministering a  major  food  aid  program. 


Incorporate 

in  Any  State 

For  as  Little 

as  $45 

(plus  state  filing  fees) 

ENTREPRENEURS  ONLY! 
Stop  wasting  money  on  attor- 
neys' fees  when  you  incorporate. 
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His  address  is:  Dhaka,  State  Department, 

VVashingUMi,  P  C\  20521-612(1.  David's  tather 
is  Preston  Atwood  '44. 

Emilie  Benoit  lias  bttn  appointed  staff 
counsel  tor  Pro\  idfnce  tias  t'ompanv-  She 
prf\iouslv  \sorkod  tor  Ihf  Providence  law 
tirni  ot  Tillinphast  Colhns  &  Graham.  Emilie 
lives  in  Newport,  K.l. 
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Be  sure  to  save  the  dates.  May  28-31,  1993, 
and  return  to  Brown  for  your  reunion.  You 
should  receive  your  first  reunion  mailing  any 
day  now.  If  you  do  not  receive  it  by  the  end 
of  the  month,  please  contact  Reunion  Head- 
quarters at  (401)  8h3- 1947. 

Thomas  T.  Billings,  a  partner  with  the 
Salt  Lake  City  law  firm  of  VanCott,  Bagley, 
Cornwall  &  McCarthy,  was  reelected  to  the 
American  Judicature  Society  board  of  directors 
at  the  society's  annual  meeting  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  August.  Tom  is  past  chair  of  the  Utah 
State  Bar  Bankruptcy  Section  and  has  served 
as  president  of  the  Brown  Club  of  Utah  since 
1980.  His  most  recent  articles,  "Basic  Bank- 
ruptcy in  Utah"  and  "Creditors'  Rights  in 
Utah,"  were  published  by  the  National  Busi- 
ness Institute.  He  lives  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

George  S.  Burr,  Jr.,  a  landscape  architect 
with  Sasaki  Associates,  Inc.,  Watertown, 
Mass.,  was  project  manager  for  the  firm's  ur- 
ban design  and  landscape  architectural  work 
at  Reston  Town  Center  in  Virginia,  one  of 
seven  projects  to  receive  a  1992  Urban  De- 
sign Award  from  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects. 
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Scott  Bogue,  associate  professor  of  geolo- 
gy at  Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
has  received  a  National  Science  Foundation 
grant  to  fund  a  magnetometer  for  ongoing 
paleointensity  research.  His  geophysical  re- 
search emphasizes  the  magnetism  of  rocks 
and  the  history  of  Earth's  magnetic  field. 
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In  September,  Gregory  Rorke  left  Dan- 
skin,  a  New  York-based  unit  of  Esmark  Ap- 
parel where  he  had  been  president  since 
1989,  to  become  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Education  Cen- 
ter Ltd.,  the  test  preparation  company.  He 
Uves  in  Bronxville,  N.Y. 

Brian  Tonner,  professor  of  physics  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee,  has 
received  a  1992  Graduate  School /UWM 
Foundation  Research  award.  An  authority 
in  the  areas  of  photoelectron  diffraction 
and  imaging,  he  is  the  inventor  of  two  wide- 
ly used  X-ray  microscopes.  In  1989,  Brian 
founded  the  UWM  Surface  Analysis  Facility, 
and  last  year  he  became  associate  director 
of  the  Synchrotron  Radiation  Center  at  UW- 
Madison. 

Matt  van  der  Feltz  and  Christina  Cornells 
were  married  on  July  4  in  the  Netherlands. 
Matt  is  a  database  administrator,  and  Chris- 
tina is  a  psychiatrist.  They  hve  in  Amsterdam. 


Mandana  Macpherson  '86 


Fashionable  recycling 


For  about  seven  years  now,  Mandana 
Macpherson  has  been  fashioning  used  tire 
inner  tubes  into  handbags,  belts,  and  ad- 
dress books. 

Her  professional  and  artistic  success 
was  bom  out  of  necessity  when,  as  a  se- 
nior at  Brown,  she  made  a  new  handbag 
for  herself  out  of  industrial  rubber.  She 
learned  how  to  rivet  the  rubber  -  a  tech- 
nique she  still  uses  -  from  friends  who 
were  students  at  RISD.  After  graduation, 
she  had  an  interview  for  a  design  job  with 
Esprit  in  San  Francisco  and  took  an  order 
from  the  interviewer  for  five  of  her  inner- 
tube  bags. 

By  1989  she  and  a  partner,  Cameron 
Trotter,  had  opened  Used  Rubber  USA  in 
San  Francisco.  In  an  article  in  £  magazine, 
Macpherson  said  her  clientele  includes 
"vegetarians  who  dcm't  buy  leather,  those 
into  the  punk  look,  and  bicycle  messen- 
gers. Now,  with  some  new  styles,  we're 
getting  just  about  as  many  men  as  wom- 
en." 

Macpherson  estimates  that  in  1991  the 
company  sold  5,000  bags.  That  translates 
into  about  2,000  inner  tubes.  (Incidentally, 
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Wayne  Bamstone  and  his  wife,  Terry 
Schimek,  announce  the  birth  of  their  second 
child,  David  Matthew  Barnstone,  on  April 
29,  Terry's  birthday.  David's  grandfather  is 
Ray  Bamstone  '47.  Two  years  ago  Wayne 
resigned  as  vice  president  and  chief  invest- 
ment officer  at  ALICO,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
American  International  Group.  He  recently 
received  his  M.S.W.  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity and  is  working  as  a  social  worker  for 
the  Jewish  Board  of  Family  and  Children's 
Services  in  one  of  their  outpatient  mental 
health  clinics.  Terry  is  a  partner  in  the  corpo- 
rate department  of  Paul,  Weiss.  They  live 
in  Brooklyn. 

Dr.  J.  Andrew  Solis  '80  M.D.  and  his  wife, 
Robin  Fisher  Solis,  announce  the  birth  of 
Matthew  Efrem  Solis  on  July  3.  Andy  has  a 
solo  private  practice  in  Richboro,  Pa.,  and 
lives  with  his  family  in  Newton,  Pa. 
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V  Be  sure  to  save  the  dates.  May  28-31,  1993, 
and  return  to  Brown  for  your  reunion.  You 
should  receive  your  first  reunion  mailing  any 
day  now.  If  you  do  not  receive  it  by  the  end 
of  the  month,  please  contact  Reunion  Head- 
quarters at  (401)  863-1947. 


truck  inner  tubes  work  best.)  Lately  she 
spends  as  much  time  talking  to  tire  manu- 
facturers and  attending  environmental 
trade  shows  as  she  does  going  to  fashion 
shows. 

When  she  and  Trotter  were  at  a  CaH- 
fornia  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreaders  Associ- 
ation show,  just  after  they'd  been  on  the 
cover  of  Tire  Business  magazine,  "This 
man  came  up  to  us  and  said,  'I've  been  in 
the  tire  business  for  50  years  and  I  haven't 
made  the  cover,'  "  Macpherson  said,  " 
'How  did  you  do  it?'  " 


Paula  Condcixis  Angell  and  Rob  Angell 
(see  Bill  Condaxis  55). 
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Deborah  Greenberg  Irwin  and  her  hus- 
band, Michael,  announce  the  birth  of  Emily 
Rose  Irwin  on  June  26.  Joshua  is  2.  They  live 
in  lower  Manhattan. 

Michael  E.  Lewitt  ami  his  wife,  Marcie 
Jill  Engel,  have  two  children:  Alessia  Nicole, 
3  1/2,  and  Alexander  Gabriel,  born  on  July  4. 
They  live  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  Michael  is  exec- 
utive vice  president  of  Harch  &  Company,  a 
money  management  ancf  investment  banking 
firm  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
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Sarah  A.  Freiberg,  Richmond  Heights, 
Calif.,  continues  to  perform  early  and  con- 
temporary music  on  cello.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  Philharmonia  Baroque  Orchestra,  which 
has  released  several  CDs,  mostly  of  Handel 
oratorios;  the  Streicher  Trio,  which  recently 
released  its  first  CD;  and  the  Sierra  Quartet. 
Sarah  teaches  at  UC-Davis.  "Life  is  great  as 
long  as  I  forget  that  my  house  sits  atop  the 
Hayward  Fault." 

Michael  Glaser  has  mo\ed  to  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  where  he  is  pursuing  a  Ph.D.  in  health 
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physics  at  Georgia  Tech.  His  wife,  Anne, 
is  a  radiologist  at  Georgia  Baptist  Medical 
Center,  and  their  daughter,  Malkah,  is  2. 
Friends  can  reach  Michael  at  1353  North 
Crossing  Dr.,  Atlanta  30329. 

Barry  J.  Jacobs  and  his  wife,  Julia  Mayer, 
announce  the  birth  of  Monica  Maver  Jacobs. 
Barry  is  a  clinical  psychologist  and  writer 
specializing  in  issues  of  family  adjustment 
to  medical  illnesses.  He  and  his  wife  live  in 
Merlon  Station,  Pa. 
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Boston-area  classmates:  there  will  be  a 
post-game  party  following  the  Brown-Har- 
vard football  game  at  Harvard  on  Nov.  7. 
Call  Maxanne  Resnick  for  details:  (212)  876- 
4084,  home;  and  (212)  830-7240,  work. 

Jane  Stiles  and  her  husband,  Mitchell 
Shames,  announce  the  birth  of  William 
Maxwell  Shames  on  Feb.  19.  Will's  grand- 
mother is  Marilyn  Aneyci  Stiles  '56.  Jane  and 
Mitchell  live  in  Newton,  Mass. 
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Plan  to  be  there.  The  10th  reunion  will  be 
held  Memorial  Day  weekend.  May  28-30, 
1993.  A  reunion  committee  is  being  formed 
to  plan  events  for  the  weekend.  If  vou  would 
like  to  help  out,  please  call  Alexandra  Gar- 
bers  Pruner  at  (908)  464-3446,  or  the  Alumni 
Relations  office  at  (401 )  863-1947. 

The  following  is  a  preliminary  list  of  the 
reunion  committee,  headed  by  co-chairs 
Dana  D'Alessandro  Haseotes  and  Alex  Gar- 
bers  Pruner:  Deanne  Ayers-Howard,  Billy 
Barrett,  Lisa  Campell  Archie,  Emmitt  Carl- 
ton, Pat  Dillon,  Jim  Dodenhoff,  Jackie  Fern, 
Carmen  Garcia  Rodriguez,  George  Gordon, 
Cathy  Gortner,  Phil  Gould,  Grant  Harsh- 
barger,  Merritt  Heminway,  Joan  McLeod 
Heminway,  Steve  Pickhardt,  Athena  Pop- 
pas, Darius  Scott,  Nancy  Sicotte. 

Francisca  Cho  Bantly  completed  her  doc- 
torate in  the  history  of  religions  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  June  and  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  of  Buddhist 
Studies  at  Georgetown  University.  She  can 
be  reached  at  2400  Sixteenth  St.,  #201,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009.  Her  husband,  Jeffrey 
Bantly,  completed  his  doctorate  in  physics  at 
Northwestern  Universitv  in  June.  He  is 
working  as  a  post-doctoral  research  associate 
for  Brown  at  the  Fermi  National  Accelerator 
Laboratory  in  Illinois.  Jeff  can  be  reached  at 
600  Sheridan  Rd.,  3E,  Evanston,  111.  60202. 

Ellen  Waldman  has  joined  Western  State 
University  College  of  Law  as  an  assistant 
professor  at  the  San  Diego,  Calif.,  campus.  She 
previously  taught  at  the  American  Interna- 
tional School  in  Israel,  and  the  University  of 
Virginia  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Science. 
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b  Maura  L.  Conron  and  Ted  Shields  were 
married  in  Newport,  R.I.,  on  Sept.  23,  1989. 
They  hve  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Gregory  Giles  is  in  his  second  season 
with  Park  Square  Theatre  Company  in  Saint 
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r.nil,  Minn.  Ho  h>is  .ipptMrod  in  movies,  in- 
i.1n>lri<il  .ind  tr.iinini;  films,  .ind  print  adver- 
tisoments.  "Aids,  not  m.ikinj;  ,i  living  M  nct- 
inj;  vet,  I  work  p.irt-time  M  ii  b.ink  .inJ  >it  n 
law  firm  just  in  case."  Oep's  wife,  Stepliani 
Bniver,  is  midwav  through  her  masters  de- 
gree in  coimseling  and  manages  twt)  group 
homes  for  the  mentallv  retarded.  They  can 
be  reached  at  7250  York  Ave.  S.,  #409,  Edina, 
Minn.  55433.  (612)  832-9023. 
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Angel  Bruno  and  his  wife,  Doris,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  Anthony  on  March  21. 
Angel  is  the  manager  of  pensions  and  profit 
sharing  at  Caldor  in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  and 
Doris  is  the  office  manager  at  I'&C  Fence 
Company  in  Stratford,  Conn.  Friends  can 
contact  them  at  543  Orange  Ave.,  Milford, 
Conn.  (16460.  (203)  876-8219. 

Joe  Dobrow  is  director  of  communications 
for  the  National  Park  Foundation  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  He  lives  in  Falls  Church,  Va. 

Dr.  Kara  Kelly  completed  her  pediatrics 
residency  at  the  Children's  Hospital  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  and  is  working  in  London  as  an 
exchange  registrar  in  pediatric  hematology/ 
oncology  at  Great  Ormond  Street  Hospital. 


{ 
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Harold  Boel  and  Clotilde  de  Pefiaranda 
were  married  on  Oct.  17.  They  live  at  38  av- 
enue Moutjoie,  1 180  Poruxelles,  Belgium. 

Dr.  Rosemary  Boghoslan  Miner  '89  M.D. 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Miner  '91  M.D.,  both  cap- 
tains in  the  U.S.  Army,  were  married  in 
Brown's  Manning  Chapel  on  Dec.  28.  Haima 
Rodriguez-Farrar  '87  was  a  bridesmaid.  Tom 
completed  his  internship  in  general  surgery 
at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  in  June, 
and  the  couple  are  serving  an  overseas  tour 
together  in  Germany. 

Chantal  N.  Deckey  and  Robert  J.  Simon 
are  engaged.  A  June  1993  wedding  is 
planned.  Chantal  is  an  associate  in  the  high- 
yield  finance  group  at  Merrill  Lynch  &  Com- 
pany, New  York,  and  Robert  is  senior  man- 
aging director  of  Bradford  Ventures  Ltd.,  a 
private  investment  firm  affiliated  with  Besse- 
mer Securities  Corporation,  New  York. 
Chantal's  father  is  George  Deckey  '47,  pro- 
fessor emeritus  at  Rhode  Island  College.  He 
lives  in  Pawtucket,  R.I. 


The  flavor  of  Austria  on 
a  mountainside  inVermont. 

For  information  about 
America's  most  distinguished 
resorts,  please  call 

1-800-826-7000 

in  Vermont  802-253- 
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Iliree  hundred  and  eighty-five  graduates 
traveled  from  near  and  far  to  attend  the  5th 
reimion.  From  our  invasion  of  the  Pembroke 
dorms  on  Friday  afternoon  to  our  somewhat 
successful  attempt  at  a  group  photograph  on 
Monday,  we  had  a  great  time  catching  up 
with  one  another.  It  was  one  familiar  smile 
after  another  as  we  mingled  through  the 
crowd  gathered  at  our  class  table  at  the  Cam- 
pus Dance. 

Hearing  Dave  Binder  again  at  the  Erikson 
Field  barbecue  made  us  feel  like  we'd  never 
left.  Brunch  at  Josiah's  in  the  new  Thayer 
Street  dorm  made  us  feel  we'd  been  gone  for 
eons  (what  Thayer  Street  dorm?)  and,  of 
course,  our  march  down  College  Hill  made 
us  feel  glad  we'd  made  the  trek  back  (and 
glad  we'd  brought  our  sweatshirts!). 

Class  officers  elected  at  Sunday  brunch 
are:  Michael  Blackman,  president;  Dexter 
Harris,  vice  president;  Diana  Reeves,  trea- 
surer; and  Pam  Gerrol,  secretary.  A  giant 
thank-you  is  extended  to  Trinita  Brown  and 
her  reunion  activities  committee  for  a  job 
well  done. 

Don't  forget  to  keep  Brown  up-to-date 
with  your  address  so  we  can  find  everyone 
in  another  five  years.  Comments  and  sugges- 
tions regarding  this  year's  reunion  or  our 
10th  may  be  sent  to  Pam  Gerrol,  1155  Ash  St. 
#908,  Denver,  Colo.  80220. 

Dr.  Tamera  D.  Coyne  married  Darryl  K. 
Beasley  (Morehouse  '83)  on  June  21 .  Lesley 
Brown  was  maid  of  honor,  and  Dr.  Pamela 
Cobb,  Kathryn  Parker,  and  Marsha  Watt 
were  members  of  the  wedding  party.  Tamera 
is  doing  her  residency  in  pediatrics /internal 
medicine  at  Duke  University  Medical  Center, 
and  Darryl  is  a  third-year  law  student  at 
North  Carolina  Central  University.  They  can 
be  reached  at  2502A  Chapel  Hill  Rd., 
Durham,  N.C.  27707. 

Karen  Lewis,  whose  article  about  her 
Arnold  Fellowship  in  the  Soviet  Union  ap- 
peared in  the  June/July  1989  issue  of  the 
BAM,  returned  to  the  former  USSR  for  three 
months  in  August,  visiting  Tbilsi,  in  Georgia; 
Tashkent,  Uzbekistan;  and  Khabarovsk, 
Russia.  Karen  took  with  her  second-hand 
dolls  and  stuffed  animals  for  the  children 
of  Khabarovsk.  Karen  lives  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

Christopher  W.  May  is  a  medical  student 
at  Duke.  His  wife,  Rebecca  Merrill  May,  is  a 
social  worker  intern  at  the  Duke  Student 
Counseling  Center.  They  live  in  Durham, 
N.C. 
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Be  sure  to  save  the  dates.  May  28-31,  1993, 
and  return  to  Brown  for  your  reunion.  You 
should  receive  your  first  reunion  mailing  any 
day  now.  If  you  do  not  receive  it  by  the  end 
of  the  month,  please  contact  Reunion  Head- 
quarters at  (401 ) 863-1947. 

Kirsten  L.  Bloomberg  and  Mark  A.  Feld- 
man  were  married  June  7  in  South  Salem, 
N.Y.  Among  the  many  Brown  graduates  who 
attended  were  wedding  party  members  Les- 
ley Otto,  Anne  Buehl,  Stephen  Dietz,  and 


Sean  Hood,  Kirsten  is  enrolled  in  the  M.A.T. 
program  at  Tufts,  and  Mark  is  enrolled  in  the 
government  public  administration  program 
at  the  Kennedy  School  at  Harvard.  They  can 
be  reached  at  4A  Ashton  PI.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  02138.  (617)  868-2662. 
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-.  Kathleen  Coskren,  actuarial  assistant 
with  The  Prudential,  Newark,  N.J.,  has  been 
named  an  associate  of  the  Society  of  Actviar- 
ies  (ASA). 

Jennifer  Knuth  received  her  master's 
degree  in  American  civilization  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  last  spring  and 
is  continuing  there  as  a  Ph.D.  candidate. 
Her  address  is  1 13  East  Stewart  Ave.  #2, 
Lansdowne,  Pa.  19050-2022.  (215)  394-0286. 
E-mail:  jknuth@pennsas.upenn.edu 

Naline  Lai  and  Paul  Rehmet  were  mar- 
ried on  July  1 1  at  Heinz  Chapel  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  Melisa  Lai  '94,  Naline's  sister,  was 
maid  of  honor,  and  Rich  Lucas  was  best 
man.  Other  members  of  the  wedding  party 
included  Sarah  Fox,  Tom  MacDonald,  and 
Alexa  Ragozin.  Mike  Rosenman  read  and 
Andy  Meyer  helped  translate  the  Chinese 
tapestries  at  the  reception.  Many  other 
Brown  and  RISD  friends  attended.  Naline  is 
in  her  third  year  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh School  of  Medicine,  and  Paul,  who 
is  a  computer  science  consultant  at  USAir,  is 
working  toward  his  master's  in  software 
engineering  at  Carnegie  Mellon. 

Anne  Leader  has  joinecl  Debevoise  & 
Plimpton,  an  international  law  firm,  as  press 
relations  coordinator  in  the  New  York  office. 
She  was  previously  a  senior  account  execu- 
tive at  Edelman  Public  Relations  Worldwide. 

Amarilis  Lugo  Pagan  has  been  appointed 
a  Dorothy  Danforth  Compton  fellow  in  the 
Slavic  languages  department  at  Columbia. 
She  can  be  reached  at  362  Riverside,  Apt. 
5A7,  New  York,  N.Y.  10025. 

Heidi  K.  Petelinz  is  assistant  research  edi- 
tor at  Glamour  magazine.  She  spent  the  time 
since  graduation  traveling  around  the  world, 
one  year  working  in  Tokyo,  and  another 
studying  in  New  Zealand  as  a  Rotary  Am- 
bassadorial Scholar. 

Christian  Smith  and  Christine  Alfano 
were  married  on  June  28  at  the  Rye  Presby- 
terian Church  m  Rye,  NY.  Jessica  Case,  Bill 
Hatfield,  Tom  Wunderlich,  and  Darin  Vest 
'91  were  members  of  the  wedding  party,  and 
a  number  of  other  Brown  alumni  attended 
the  ceremony.  Chris  spent  the  last  three  years 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California-Los 
Angeles  pursuing  his  doctorate  in  applied 
mathematics,  and  Crissy  has  been  at  Stanford 
working  towarti  her  doctorate  in  English  lit- 
erature. They  live  in  Cary,  N.C,  where  they 
are  writing  their  dissertations. 
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Last  spring,  Robert  Behrendt  and  Glen 
Roberts  ''-H  traveled  to  Ecuador,  where  they 
visited  Teddy  Alban  and  Ivan  Gallegos  '91. 
Glen  studied  Spanish  in  Quito  and  is  now  at- 
tending the  University  of  Miami  Law  School. 
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Teddy  is  working  in  Guayaquil,  Ecuador, 
and  Ivan  is  working  in  Quito.  Teddy  was 
captain  of  tlie  Guayas  (his  home  state  in 
Ecuador)  equestrian  team,  which  finished 
second  in  the  national  games  held  in  Ambu- 
to,  Ecuador.  Robert  lives  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

Ilene  Hoffman  is  development  manager, 
motion  pictures,  for  Hanna-Barbera  Produc- 
tions. She  previously  was  with  Walt  Disney 
Pictures.  "My  claim  to  fame  is  a  screen  credit 
on  the  Goldie  Hawn  film.  Deceived,  now 
available  on  video  for  your  viewing  plea- 
sure." Friends  can  visit  at  5224  Zelzah  Ave. 
#109,  Encino,  Calif.  91316. 

Evan  Shubin  and  Michele  Schwartz  (Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  '91)  were  married  in  Bal- 
timore on  July  5.  Bryan  Walpert  '89  and  An- 
drew Wetzler  were  ushers.  Evan  is  assistant 
director  for  promotion  at  NPES,  a  trade  asso- 
ciation in  Reston,  Va.,  and  is  pursuing  an 
M.F.A.  in  creative  writing  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  part-time.  Michele  is  a  client 
services  representative  for  Phillips  Business 
Information,  a  publishing  firm  in  Potomac, 
Md.  They  would  love  to  hear  from  friends  at 
11315  Commonwealth  Dr.  #202,  Rockville, 
Md.  20852.  (301)770-3708. 

Jennifer  Wilcha  and  David  Smith  '91 
are  both  attending  graduate  school  at  Har- 
vard. Jennifer  is  getting  a  master's  in  public 
policy  at  the  Kennedy  School,  and  David  is 
pursuing  a  Ph.D.  in  history.  Pros  &  Condoms, 
the  sequel  to  Condom  Sense,  won  the  1991 
CINE  Eagle  Award,  "thanks  to  the  many 
Brown  students  who  were  willing  to  discuss 
their  funniest  condom  experiences  on  film." 
Jennifer  and  David  can  be  reached  at 
(617)868-6164. 
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Rebecca  Wood  and  Richard  Bemero  '89 

were  married  on  July  25  in  Virginia  Beach, 
Va.  Brown  friends  in  the  wedding  party  in- 
cluded Eric  Alper  '89,  Lucian  Beebe  '89, 
Lorin  Hitt  '89,  Nancy  Loh,  and  Juli  Young. 
Many  other  recent  alumni  joined  the  celebra- 
tion. Rebecca,  who  is  keeping  her  name,  is  an 
account  coordinator  at  Jordan,  McGrath, 
Case  &  Taylor,  and  Richard  is  an  associate 
at  Bankers  Trust.  They  live  in  Manhattan. 
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Jaimie  Shapiro  (see  Joel  Shapiro  '55). 


GS 


Ronald  E.  Santoni  '54  A.M.,  Maria  There- 
sa Barney  professor  of  philosophy  at  Denison 
University,  Granville,  Ohio,  delivered  a  pa- 
per, "On  the  Existential  Meaning  of  Vio- 
lence," at  the  Second  World  Congress  of  Phi- 
losophy held  in  July  in  Montreal.  He  is 
president  of  International  Philosophers  for 
the  Prevention  of  Nuclear  Omnicide,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  international  council  of  the  Insti- 
tute on  Holocaust  and  Genocide  located  in 
Jerusalem,  and  contributing  editor  of  the 
lournal  for  Peace  and  Justice  Studies,  among 
other  professional  appointments. 

Eric  P.  Salathe  '65  Ph.D.  (see  '60). 
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John  W.  Cipolla,  Jr.  '7(1  Ph. I").,  ili.iiim.m 
ot  till'  im\  li.iMK.il  I'ligiiuviing  di'piirtmi'nt  ,it 
NortluMstoni  Univorsitv,  Hostim,  Moss.,  lios 
boon  ivimoJ  .1  follow  nt  tho  Amoric.in  Society 
ot  Moolionu  ,il  I'ngiiu'ors.  He  lives  in  Boston. 

Francis  Blessington  72  Ph.D.,  '73  A.M.  is 
tho  iiuthor  of  ioiiii^o  dcMciIki:  A  Verse  Phni, 
published  in  July  bv  University  Press  of 
America.  He  is  professor  of  English  at  North- 
eastern Univorsitv  in  Boston. 

Ronald  Onorato  '7.^  A.M.,  '77  Ph.D.  anei  his 
wife,  Jano  Carov  (Wheafon  '77),  announce  the 
birth  of  Ciancarlo  Carey  Onorato  on  June  28. 

Mark  Halliday  '76  A.M.  (see  '71). 

Alice  Hall  Petry  '7'-)  Ph.D.,  Providence,  is 
a  professor  of  English  at  Rhode  Island  School 
of  Design,  not  an  associate  professor  as  re- 
ported in  thejune/julv  issue.  She  is  the  au- 
thor of  four  books,  including  two  on  Anno 
Tvlor's  fiction. 

Larissa  Taylor  'yo  Ph.D.  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  history  at  Wellesley  College  and 
also  teaches  a  course  at  Harvard  University 
Extension.  Soldiers  of  Oirist:  Preaching  in  Liite 
Medieval  and  Reformation  France  was  pub- 
lished bv  Oxford  University  Press  this  year. 
Taylor  received  a  grant  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  to  research  a 
new  book  tentatively  titled  Defender  of  the 
Faitli:  Francois  LePicart  and  the  Fight  Against 
Heresi/  in  Paris  (1533-1556).  She  recently  re- 
turned from  France,  where  she  conducted  re- 
search in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  and  the 
Archives  Nationales.  In  June  she  gave  the 
keynote  speech  at  the  23th  Annual  Harvard 
University  Extension  banquet. 

IMD 

B  J.  Andrew  Soils  '80  M.D.  (see  '77). 

Rosemary  Boghosian  '89  M.D.  (see  '86). 

Thomas  Miner  '91  M.D.  (see  Rosemary 
Boghosian  '86) 


Obituaries 

Marjorie  Wood  Burroughs  '11,  Providence; 
July  7.  She  worked  for  twenty  years  in  the 
foreign  language  department  of  the  Widener 
Library  at  Harvard  before  retiring  in  1940.  In 
1944,  she  married  Leroy  F.  Burroughs  12, 
who  predeceased  her  in  1979.  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
pa. She  is  survived  by  four  nieces,  including 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Warren,  33  Hollywood  PI.,  Ho- 
Ho-Kus,  N.J.  07423;  and  one  nephew. 

Mellen  Howard  Pingree  '12,  Bristol,  R.I.;  July 
18.  He  was  a  salesman  for  the  former  Walk- 
Over  Shoe  Company  and  the  former  E.E. 
Taylor-Made  Shoes  before  retiring  in  1953.  In 
1982  Yankee  magazine  ran  his  photograph  as 
the  oldest  graduate  at  the  Brown  Commence- 
ment. He  was  a  Naval  Reserve  veteran  of 
World  War  I  and  served  as  an  ensign  on  a 
troop  ship.  Survivors  include  a  daughter, 
Kathryn  Burton  Stevenson,  Cape  Elizabeth, 
Maine. 


Byron  MacDonald  Hatfield  '22,  Port  Salerno, 
Ma.;  julv  2'',  I  lo  was  a  wnk'r  and  producer  ol 
historic  pageants  and  civic  celebrations,  in- 
cluding spectacles  for  New  London,  Conn., 
Mystic,  Conn.,  and  Jamestown,  Va.  He  was 
also  director  of  activities  for  tho  Mystic  Sea- 
port Museum.  There  is  no  information  re- 
garding siirvi\'ors. 

Dorothy  C.  Maguire  '24,  '26  A.M.,  Cranston, 
R.I.;  Jul\'  17.  She  retired  in  1968  as  a  history 
teacher  and  head  of  the  social  studies  depart- 
ment at  Cranston  High  School  East.  She 
served  as  head  class  agent  for  the  class  of 
1924  for  many  years.  She  is  survived  by  a  sis- 
ter, M.  Agnes  Maguire,  5\  Perennial  Dr., 
Cranston  02920. 

The  notice  that  appeared  in  the  September 
PW2  issue  concerning  Dr.  Herman  Braun 
Marks  '30  neglected  to  mention  his  daughter, 
Judith  Marks  Hershon  '67,  as  a  survivor.  We 

apologize  for  the  omission. 

Joseph  Walker  Martin  '31,  Eastham,  Mass.; 
April  24.  Ho  was  retired  sales  engineer  for 
Black  Clawson  Company,  Eulton,  N.Y.,  a  pa- 
per mill  machinery  business.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Cornelia,  50  Chokeberrv  Dr., 
Eastham  02642. 

Walter  H.  Taverner,  Jr.  '31,  Neshanic,  N.J.; 
May  13,  1991.  He  was  retired  vice  president 
for  engineering  and  loss  prevention  at 
Alexander  &  Alexander,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Laura,  681  Mont- 
gomery Rd.,  Neshanic  08853. 

Dr.  Daniel  Henry  Kouffman  '32,  Cranston, 
R.I.;  July  23.  He  was  one  of  the  first  podia- 
trists in  Cranston  and  practiced  in  that  city 
for  fifty-four  years  before  retiring  in  1987.  A 
civic  leader  in  Cranston  all  his  life,  he  was 
the  first  recipient  of  the  Cranston  Brother- 
hood Award  for  outstanding  citizenship. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Zelda,  801  Park 
Ave.,  Cranston  02910;  two  sons;  four  broth- 
ers; and  four  sisters. 

Joseph  Vincent  Lawrence  '32,  Stockton, 
Calif.;  July  9,  iwi.  An  academic  administra- 
tor, he  received  his  master's  degree  at  Har- 
vard's Graduate  School  of  Education.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Estelle,  1245  West  Mari- 
posa, Stockton  95204. 

David  Lyman  Davidson  '33,  '34  Sc.M.,  '37 
Ph.D.,  Arlington,  Mass.;  July  31.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  chemistry  department  at 
Brandeis  Medical  School  until  1945,  when  he 
left  to  do  chemical  research  at  the  Esselen  Re- 
search Corporation.  He  retired  in  1975  from 
Technical  Operations  Company,  where  he 
did  optical  and  engineering  research.  He  is 
survived  bv  a  brother,  Donald  '49,  1  Emmett 
Ln.,  Cumberland,  R.l.  02864. 

The  obituary  of  Edward  Alden  Rogers  '33, 
which  appeared  in  the  May  1992  issue,  con- 
tained an  omission  and  several  inaccuracies. 
Mr.  Rogers  died  on  June  21,  1991.  He  was 
predeceased  by  his  first  wife,  Barbara,  and 


his  second  wife,  I  lelon,  and  was  survived  by 
two  sons,  Bruce  '62,  and  David.  A  third  son, 
John,  died  in  19S4. 

Eleanor  Ide  Lamon  '34,  Hast  Providence,  R.L; 
July  14.  She  was  retired  from  the  Department 
of  Employment  Security  in  Providence.  Sur- 
vivors include  a  son  and  a  daughter,  Barbara 
J.  Lawless,  Walpole,  Mass. 

Arthur  Peck  Young  '34,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
July  8.  He  was  a  chief  physicist  at  Battelle 
Memorial  Institute  in  Columbus  and  later 
taught  at  Columbus  Technical  College.  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  Sigma  Xi.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife.  Norma  Jean,  533  East  Torrence  Rd., 
Columbus  43214. 

Annie  Hunter  Cross  '40,  Webster,  Mass.;  Feb. 
12.  A  teacher,  she  is  survived  by  her  hus- 
band, Charles,  10  Hill  St.,  Webster  01570,  and 
a  daughter. 

Robert  Joseph  Mignone  '40,  '47  A.M.,  War- 
wick, R.L;  Nov.  5,  1990.  He  was  editor-in- 
chief  at  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  during  World  War  II  and 
later  taught  at  Bryant  College,  Smithfield, 
R.L,  and  E.O.  Smith  High  School  in  Storrs, 
Conn.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Anna,  610  Lock  wood  Ct.,  Warwick 
02886. 

John  Joseph  Burke,  Jr.  '45,  Ridgefield, 
Conn.;  June  9,  of  colon  cancer.  He  was  man- 
ager of  advertising  services  at  GTE  Corpora- 
tion in  Stamford,  Conn.,  where  he  had 
worked  for  thirty  years  before  retiring  in 
1986.  Previously  he  worked  in  the  industrial 
relations  department  of  Sylvania  Electric  in 
New  York  City.  During  World  War  11,  he  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  served  on 
the  USS  Henrico  in  Europe  and  in  the  Pacific. 
Survivors  include  a  brother,  Robert,  237  Lan- 
dis  Ln.,  Deerfield,  III.  60015. 

David  Melvin  Sawin  '45,  North  Kingstown, 
R.L;  July  5.  An  artist  and  a  teacher,  he  taught 
at  Columbia,  Sarah  Lawrence,  Williams,  and 
Brooklyn  College,  from  which  he  retired  in 
1984.  An  Army  veteran  of  World  War  II,  he 
studied  with  the  French  Cubist  painter  Fer- 
nand  Leger  in  the  late  1940s  and  later  special- 
ized in  small  landscapes  and  still  lifes.  A  ret- 
rospective of  his  work  was  exhibited  at  the 
Newport  (R.L)  Art  Museum  in  1988.  He  is 
survived  by  three  daughters  and  a  sister, 
Edith  Keppel,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Elmer  Beaumont  Tolsted  '46  Ph.D.,  Pomona, 
CaliL;  June  23,  of  heart  failure  while  visiting 
friends  in  Champaign,  111.  He  began  teaching 
mathematics  at  Brown  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  and  went  on  to  Pomona  College.  There, 
he  taught  forty  years,  retiring  as  a  full  pro- 
fessor in  1982  but  continuing  to  teach  part- 
time  until  his  death.  He  served  for  a  time  as 
department  chairman  and  received  many 
honors  throughout  his  academic  career.  He 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia section  of  the  Mathematical  Association 
of  America  from  1972  to  1973.  In  addition. 
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he  was  an  accomplished  vioHnceUist, 
performing  with  Pomona  musicians  and  of- 
ten giving  recitals  during  his  world  travels. 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Among  his  survivors  are 
two  sisters,  including  Margaret  Hanna,  900 
E.  Harrison,  D  22,  Pomona,  Calif.;  and  a 
number  of  nieces  and  nephews. 

Adrian  Paul  Becker  '48,  Stamford,  Conn.; 
July  20.  He  was  a  broker  with  Yankee  Finan- 
cial Group,  Inc.,  in  Stamford.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Velma,  235  Sycamore  Terr., 
Stamford  06902. 

Alton  Ronald  Karoli  '48,  Middletov™,  R.I.; 
July  25.  He  was  a  chief  research  scientist  for 
Eppley  Laboratories,  Newport,  R.I.,  for  forty 
years  before  retiring  in  1986.  He  was  very  in- 
volved in  civic  organizations,  among  them 
the  Episcopal  Charities,  the  Newport  Lions 
Club,  the  United  Way,  and  the  Newport  His- 
torical Society.  He  was  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Army  Air  Forces  and  during  World  War 
II  was  a  B-17  navigator.  He  was  shot  down 
on  his  second  mission  over  France.  In  1 981  he 
retired  after  twenty  years  from  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Reserve  with  the  rank  of  major.  Sur- 
vivors include  two  daughters  and  his  wife, 
Carol,  112  Esplanade,  Middletown  02840. 

Norton  Elliot  Salk  '48  is  not  deceased,  con- 
trary to  the  mformation  printed  in  the 
September  1992  issue.  His  wife,  PhyUis,  died 
on  May  24,  1990.  Mr.  Salk  lives  in  Cranston, 
R.l.  We  apologize  for  the  mistake. 

Richard  Herbert  Craik  '51,  Cranston,  R.I.; 
Aug.  4.  He  was  owner  of  the  Craik  Building 
in  Warwick,  R.I.,  and  before  that,  for  forty 
years,  had  been  president  and  treasurer  of 
the  Waite  Thresher  Company  in  Providence. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Cranston  School 
Committee,  former  chairman  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  Charities  of  Rhode  Island,  and  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  Hodges-Lawton  Hospital 
Unit  for  Crippled  Children  at  Rhode  Island 
Hospital.  He  served  in  the  Army  Air  Forces 
in  World  War  II.  Survivors  include  two  chil- 
dren and  his  wife,  Helen,  23  Buttonwood  Dr., 
Cranston  02920. 

James  C.  Fry  '56,  Paradise  Valley,  Ariz.,  July 
15.  He  was  a  senior  marketing  specialist  for 
CoUiers,  McCaulay,  and  Nicolls  in  Phoenix 
for  twelve  years,  having  previously  worked 
for  the  Lyon  Commercial  Brokerage,  also  in 
Phoenix.  He  was  former  co-owner  of  the  Sea 
Sprite  Sail  Boat  Company  in  Rhode  island 
and  at  one  time  owned  several  Burger  Chef 
franchises.  Survivors  include  four  children, 
two  stepsons,  and  his  wife,  Lesley,  6326  East 
Quartz  Mountain  Rd.,  Paradise  Valley  85253. 

Haywood  Rhyne  Shuford  '64  Ph.D.,  Nebo, 
N.C.;  date  of  death  unknown.  He  was  retired 
from  the  philosophy  department  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Houston.  Survivors  include  Mil- 
dred L.  Shuford,  Rt.  2,  Box  743,  Nebo  28761. 

Kirk  Avery  Scharfenberg  '63,  Dorchester, 
Mass.;  July  27,  of  cancer.  Editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe's  editorial  page,  he  was  a  passionate 


voice  for  social  justice,  a  firm  believer  in 
American  cities,  and  a  champion  of  the  dis- 
advantaged. In  the  week  following  his  death, 
the  Globe  published  an  unprecedented  stream 
of  letters  and  essays  eulogizing  him.  "He  was 
convinced  that  newspapers  could  change 
public  policy  and  improve  people's  lives," 
said  the  paper's  executive  vice  president 
Benjamin  B.  Taylor.  "He  was  right  on  both 
counts.  The  city  will  miss  him,  the  paper  will 
miss  him,  and  I  will  miss  him."  Scharfenberg 
was  a  reporter  for  the  Baltimore  Sun,  the 
Washington  Post,  and  the  Berksliire  Eagle,  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  before  joining  the  Globe  in  1977 
as  an  editorial  writer.  He  was  named  deputy 
editorial  page  editor  in  1981  and  assistant 
managing  editor  in  charge  of  the  Sunday  pa- 
per in  1984.  He  was  then  city  editor  and  in 
1990  took  over  the  editorial  page,  where  he 
earned  a  reputation  for  fairness  and  open- 
mindedness,  frequently  publishing  opinions 
with  which  he  vehemently  disagreed  person- 
ally. He  was  one  of  a  group  of  Globe  writers 
who  in  1983  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  a  series 
of  articles  on  race  relations  in  Boston.  He 
dubbed  "my  Pulitzer  Prize-losing  series"  a 
1980  series  of  editorials  entitled  "A  Program 
for  Racial  Peace,"  which  were  finalists  in  an 
earlier  Pulitzer  competition.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  editors  of  the  BAM.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  Marianne  Hughes, 
52  Waldeck  St.,  Dorchester  02124;  three  chil- 
dren; and  three  stepchildren. 

Jacques  W.  Duffy,  Providence;  Aug.  13.  After 
completing  his  education,  which  was  twice 
interrupted  by  war  -  he  was  an  Army  veter- 
an of  World  War  II  and  designed  military 
aircraft  for  use  in  the  Korean  conflict  at 
Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Corporation 
-  he  became  an  assistant  professor  of  engi- 
neering at  Brown  in  1954.  Widely  recognized 
for  his  research  on  the  mechanical  behavior 
of  materials  at  high  rates  of  deformation,  he 
was  a  Guggenheim  fellow  in  1964-63,  a  1980 
recipient  of  an  honorary  doctor  of  science 
degree  from  the  University  of  Nantes, 
France,  where  he  was  a  visiting  professor  in 
the  department  of  physics  of  metals  in  1983, 
and  an  honorary  member  (1991)  of  the  Euro- 
pean Association  for  Study  of  Dynamic  Be- 
havior of  Materials.  He  retired  in  1991  from 
the  Brown  faculty,  but  remained  active  in  re- 
search until  his  death.  Last  April,  he  and  his 
coauthors  were  given  the  American  Ceramic 
Society's  Ross  Coffin  Purdy  Award  for  pub- 
lishing the  best  paper  of  the  year  in  the  field 
of  ceramics.  In  1987  he  received  the  first 
Technical  Analysis  Corporation  Award  for 
excellence  in  teaching.  Fluent  in  English  and 
French,  he  was  a  student  of  English  and  French 
literature  and  of  European  history.  He  was 
a  three-time  winner  of  The  Nao  York  Times 
crossword  puzzle  Gotcha  Award.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Angeline,  71  Lorraine  Ave., 
Providence  02906;  a  daughter;  and  two  sons, 
including  Paul  '81. 

Herbert  Kolsky,  Providence;  May  9.  A  Brown 
faculty  member  since  I960,  he  taught  in  the 
division  of  applied  mathematics  as  professor 
of  appUed  physics  and  later  held  a  dual  ap- 


pointment in  the  division  of  engineering.  He 
retired  in  1983  but  was  active  in  research  al- 
most until  his  death.  He  published  more 
than  ninety  papers  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
including  the  properties  of  metals  and  poly- 
mers under  dynamic  conditions,  the  propa- 
gation and  interaction  of  cracks  in  brittle 
materials,  the  penetration  of  solid  bodies  by 
projectiles,  and  the  performance  of  fibre- 
reinforced  composites  under  impact  condi- 
tions. Kolsky  had  an  extraordinary  influence 
on  research  concerned  with  certain  specifics 
of  aircraft  and  other  high-speed  vehicle  de- 
sign and  the  analysis  of  penetration  of  armor 
by  projectiles.  He  was  the  author  of  Stress 
Waves  in  Soliiis  (1953),  the  authoritative  text 
on  the  basic  theory  and  its  experimental  un- 
derpinning. He  was  a  member  of  the  Acous- 
tical Society  of  America  and  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  deliv- 
ered keynote  addresses  at  both  annual  con- 
ventions in  1991.  He  was  a  widely  traveled 
visiting  scholar  and  lectured  in  China, 
France,  India,  and  Israel,  and  he  took  sabbati- 
cal visits  to  Imperial  College,  London,  Eng- 
land, where  he  graduated  in  1937;  Middle 
East  Technical  University,  Ankara,  Turkey; 
Oxford  University;  the  Swiss  Federal  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Zurich;  and  the  Universi- 
ty of  California  at  Berkeley  as  Springer  Visit- 
ing Professor.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mary,  164  Irving  Ave.,  Providence  02906; 
and  three  sons. 

Ricardo  Augusto  Caminos,  London,  Eng- 
land, Wilbour  Professor  of  Egyptology  at 
Brown  from  1972  to  1979;  May  26.  He  spent 
from  1952  to  1979  at  Brown,  advancing  from 
assistant  professor  to  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment. He  specialized  in  palaeography  (the 
study  of  handwritten  texts)  and  epigraphy 
(the  study  of  monumental  texts  and  repre- 
sentations). He  worked  frequently  in  Egypt 
and  the  Sudan  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Society.  When  archaeolog- 
ical activity  in  the  Nile  Valley  was  directed  at 
rescue  work  in  advance  of  the  building  of  the 
Aswan  Dam,  Caminos  worked  at  Qasr  Ibrim, 
Buhen,  and  Semna-Kumma.  Three  volumes 
on  the  momuments  at  Qasr  Ibrim  and  Buhen 
were  published  in  1968  and  1974;  the  vol- 
umes on  the  temples  at  Semna-Kumma  are 
close  to  publication.  He  also  published  Liter- 
ary Fragments  in  the  Hieratic  Script  (1955),  The 
Chronicle  of  Prince  Osorkon  (1958),  and  Talc  of 
Woe  (1977),  as  well  as  volumes  on  the  shrines 
at  Gebel  es-Silsila,  in  the  south  of  Luxor, 
where  he  worked  intermittently  from  1955 
until  1982.  Upon  his  retirement  from  Brown, 
he  made  his  home  in  London,  where  he  lived 
next  door  to  the  offices  and  library  of  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Society  with  which  he  had 
been  closely  associated  since  1955.  ED 
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Finally. 

By  Mordecai  Rosenfeld  '51 


Let  a  wile  be  your  umbrella 


Although  it  was  a  rainv  dav  I 
kept  my  lunch  appointment. 
My  friend  and  I  dined  at  The  Burrito 
Bar,  an  inelegant  little  Mexican  eatery 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  Church  and 
Walker  streets  in  Manhattan.  He  had 
chili  and  a  beer.  1  ordered  beef  chimi- 
changas,  mostly  to  find  out  what  it  was. 
My  beverage  was  iced  tea  with  lemon. 

My  friend  and  1,  as  we  lingered 
because  of  the  rain  -  I  ordered  a  second 
glass  of  iced  tea,  but  he  nursed  his  one 
beer  -  discussed  which  of  us  was  more 
cynical  about  the  law.  We  agreed  that  I 
was,  and  probably  because  I  was  older. 
But  he  was  gaining  fast.  He  recounted 
that  he  had  just  won  a  large  verdict  in  a 
case  he  could  not  lose,  and  that,  despite 
the  inevitability  of  his  victory,  the  fancy 
law  firm  defending  the  matter  had 
probably  billed,  during  the  protracted 
litigation,  more  than  the  amount  in  issue. 
As  he  reflected  on  that  arithmetic,  he 
stammered  that,  in  effect,  those  poor 
defendants  had  to  pay  twice.  "Only 
twice?"  I  responded,  "Then  those  law^yers 
are,  in  my  experience,  true  gentlemen." 

The  rain  did  not  abate,  but  we  each 
had  to  go  back  to  work.  We  walked 
down  Broadway,  and  my  friend  left  as 
we  reached  his  building.  1  continued 
south,  headed  for  the  Woolworth  Build- 
ing. On  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Warren  Street  a  crowd  of  about  a  dozen 
persons  had  gathered.  Despite  the 
downpour,  they  stayed  put.  At  the  cen- 
ter was  an  elderly  Asian  man,  probably 
Chinese,  perhaps  Vietnamese.  His 
hands,  behind  his  back,  were  in  hand- 
cuffs. Next  to  him  was  an  undercover 
policeman;  his  badge,  suspended  pen- 
dantlike, was  now  on  the  outside  of  his 
polo  shirt.  The  old  Asian  gentleman  had 
been  selling  umbrellas,  for  three  dollars 
each,  without  a  license.  The  undercover 
policeman  was  busy  gathering  the 


umbrellas  anci  putting  them  in  a  black 
plastic  bag,  which  he  then  carefully 
tagged.  Tagged,  too,  was  the  grocery 
cart  in  which  they  had  been  carried.  The 
crowd  was  derisive:  "Why  don't  you 
arrest  real  criminals?"  "What  a  waste  of 
time."  The  policeman  went  about  his 
task  without  a  word,  without  a  flinch. 

Two  blocks  farther  south,  at  Broad- 
way and  Park  Place,  1  saw  an  even  larg- 
er crowd.  There  were  two  paddy  wag- 
ons on  the  corner,  with  four  or  five 
other  elderly  Asian  hawkers  sitting 
inside.  1  decided  to  stare  at  one  of  the 
police  officers  who  was  collecting  and 
marking  other  umbrellas.  The  object  of 
my  stare  spoke  to  a  colleague  to  suggest 
that  they  ought  to  stare  at  me  when  I 
returned  to  work.  I  said  nothing,  but 
continued  my  relentless  peer.  Their 
response  was  that  maybe  they  should 
arrest  me  for  loitering.  1  said  not  a  word, 
but  intensified  my  look.  A  few  moments 
later  all  the  contraband,  fully  tagged 
and  registered,  was  loaded  into  one  of 
the  wagons,  and  in  a  moment  the  police 
and  their  haul  -  human  and  umbrella  - 
were  gone. 

Finally  a  little  sun,  and  1  went  to  the 
library  at  the  New  York  County  Lawyers' 
Association  Building.  I  had  to  pass  several 
unlicensed  vendors  selling  books,  some 
for  one  dollar,  some  for  two  dollars.  But 
they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law 
because  of  the  First  Amendment. 

And  then,  sudcienly,  a  legal  defense 
for  the  Asians  occurred  to  me;  The 
umbrellas  should  be  stamped  with  a 
message  protected  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment. "The  holder  of  this  umbrella  is 
another  person  for  reproductive  free- 
dom"; "The  holder  of  this  umbrella  is 
another  person  for  the  rights  of  the 
unborn";  "The  holder  of  this  umbrella 
supports  George  Bush";  "The  holder  of 
this  umbrella  supports  Bill  Clinton."  Et 


cetera.  Once  umbrellas  with  a  political 
message  were  held  to  be  as  constitu- 
tionally protected  as  books  -  and  what 
difference  would  it  make  to  our  fore- 
fathers, your  Honor,  if  the  message  is 
printed  in  a  book  or  embossed  on  water- 
proof polyethylene  -  the  next  legal  step 
would  be  to  protect  umbrellas  without 
an  inscription.  Since  symbolic  speech, 
such  as  a  black  armband  to  protest  this 
or  that  war,  is  also  protected  by  the 
Constitution,  all  that  umbrella  vendor 
would  need  would  be  a  little  cardboard 
sign,  next  to  his  wares,  that  read,  "Users 
of  this  umbrella  protest  the  killing  of 
the  unborn."  Across  the  street  another 
vendor's  sign  would  read,  "Users  of  this 
umbrella  protest  any  limit  on  a  woman's 
use  of  her  own  body." 

Or,  perhaps  the  umbrella  vendors 
on  both  sides  of  the  street  could  have  the 
same  sign  attached  to  their  carts,  one 
that  would  surely  protect  them  against 
all  police  interference:  "The  users  of  these 
umbrellas  support  the  glorious  United 
States  of  America.  Long  may  it  reign."  EI 

MoniLxni  Rasciifcid  icrites  nil  occasional 
column  for  the  New  York  Law  Journal,  in 
which  this  essay  originally  appeared.  Two 
collections  of  his  essays  have  been  published: 
The  Lament  of  the  Single  Practitioner 
a]id  A  Backhanded  View  of  the  Law. 
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University  Grandfather  Clock 


We  take  great  pride  in  offering  the  Brown  University 
Grandfather  Clock.  This  beautifully  designed  commem- 
orative clock  symbolizes  the  image  of  excellence, 
tradition,  and  history  we  have  established  at  Brown 
University. 

Recognized  the  world  over  for  expert  craftsmanship,  the  master 
clockmakers  of  Ridgeway  have  created  this  extraordinary  clock. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  brass  lyre  pendulum  which  depicts 
the  Official  University  Seal  in  deeply 
etched  bas  relief;  a  striking  enhancement 
to  an  already  magnificent  clock.  Indeed, 
the  clock  makes  a  classic  statement  of 
quality  about  the  owner. 

Each  cabinet  is  handmade  of  the 
finest  hardwoods  and  veneers  in  a 
process  that  requires  over  700  separate 
steps  and  the  towering  clock  measures  an 
imposing  83"H  x  23"W  x  13"D. 
Finished  in  brilliant  Windsor  Cherry,  the 
clock  is  also  enriched  with  one  of  the 
most  advanced  West  German  timing 
mechanisms.  Exceptionally  accurate, 
such  movements  are  found  only  in  the 
world's  finest  clocks. 

Enchanting  Westminster  chimes  peal 
every  quarter  hour  and  gong  on  the  hour. 
If  you  prefer,  the  clock  will  operate  in  a 
silent  mode  with  equal  accuracy. 
Beveled  glass  in  the  locking  pendulum  door  and  the  glass  dial  door 
and  sides  add  to  the  clock's  timeless  and  handsome  design. 

You  are  invited  to  take  advantage  of  a  convenient  monthly 
■payment  plan  with  no  downpayment  or  finance  charges. 
Reservations  may  be  placed  by  using  the  order  form.  Credit  card 
orders  may  be  placed  by  dialing  toll  free  1-800-346-2884.  The 
original  issue  price  is  $899.00.  Include  $82.00  for  insured  shipping 
and  freight  charges. 

Satisfaction  is  guaranteed  or  you  may  return  your  clock  within 
fifteen  days  for  exchange  or  refund.  Whether  selected  for  your 
personal  use  or  as  an  expressive,  distinctive  gift,  the  Brown 
University  Grandfather  Clock  is  certain  to  become  an  heirloom, 
;herished  for  generations. 

RiiRVATIONFORM  •  U^VERslTYTR'ANDMraEYcLOCK"' 


_Brown  University  Grandfather  Clock(s)  @ 


Please  accept  my  order  for 

$899.00  each.  iC™ 

(Include  $82.00  per  clock  for  insured  shipping  and  freight  charges). 

I  wish  to  pay  for  my  clock(s)  as  follows: 

n  By  a  single  remittance  of  $ made  payable  to  "Sirrica, 

LTD.",  which  I  enclose. 


n  By  charging  the  full  amount  of  $_ 


Jo  my  credit  card  indicated  below. 


D  By  charging  my  credit  card  monthly  (g)  $89.90  for  a  period  of  ten  (10)  months. 
Freight  charges  will  be  added  to  the  first  payment.  I  understand  there  is  no 
downpayment  and  no  finance  charges,     i — i  ggag  l — l  (gm 


D 


Exp. 


Full  Account  Number: 

'On  sinpmenis  to  North  Carohiui  only,  add  6%  sales  tax. 

Signature Telephone  (  ) 

iNcu-isan,'  ffir  Dclivc 

Mail  orders  to:  Brown  University  Clock,  7o  P.O.  Box  3345,  Wilson,  NC  27895. 

Purchaser's  Name: 

Address: 


City,  State,  Zip: 

Credit  Card  purchasers  may  call  toll  free  1-800-346-2884. 
All  callers  should  request  Operator  742B. 

NOTE:  All  orders  telephoned  or  postmarked  prior  to  December  5  will  be  guaranteed 
Christmas  delivery.  Installment  orders  subject  to  credit  approval. 


Symbolizing  a  tradition  of  excellence. 
83"  H  X  23"  W  X  13"  D 
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UMBl/VE  ALLTOOK  A 

«)ACHTO"mE 
HILANTHROPY? 
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The  Charitable  Gift  Fund 


An  innovative  new  service  from  Fidelity 
Investments.  Designed  to  revolutionize  and 
revitalize  the  business  of  giving. 

The  Gift  Fund  enhances  the  value  of  your 
charitable  dollars,  provides  immediate  tax  deduc- 
tions,   AND   allows    you    TO    RECOMMEND   CONTRIBUTIONS 

to  qualified  non-profits  at  your  convenience. 

Without  the  usual  legal  and  accounting  hassles, 
distribution  requirements  and  investment  manage- 
MENT  responsibilities.    No   more   time-consuming 

PAPERWORK  OR    UNNECESSARY   EXPENSES. 

The  Charitable  Gift  Fund.  A  simple,  sensible 
alternative  to  individual  and  corporate  founda- 
tions. New  from  Fidelity.  To  request  the  details, 
CALL  A  Charitable  Gift  Fund  representative  today 

AT     1 -800-544-0275,     EXT.  1  8.    OR,     FAX    YOUR     INQUIRY    TO 

(617)  248-1851. 

Charitable  ^^ift  w^ 


ift^Aund 
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Fidelity  Sl.^  Investments' 


